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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS IN History AND GEOGRAPHY 


On recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, 
the State Board of Education, at a meeting on August 24, 1946, 
adopted the following basic textbooks and supplementary text- 
books in history and geography for grades as indicated and for 
adoption periods of not less than six years nor more than eight 
years, beginning on the dates indicated. 


Basic TEXTBOOKS 


History, Grave 5, Jury 1, 1947 
My Country, by Merlin M. Ames, Jesse H. Ames, and Odille Ousley, 
published by the Webster Publishing Company 
Grocrapuy, Grave 5, Jury 1, 1947 
The American Continents, by Harlan H. Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker, 
and Clarence Woodrow Sorensen, published by the Silver Burdett 
Company 
History aNp Grocrapuy, Grape 6, Jury 1, 1948 
Our American Neighbors (California Edition), by J. G. Meyer, William 
H. Gray, and Ralph Hancock, published by the Follett Publishing 
Company 
History AND Geocrapuy, GraDE 7, Juty 1, 1948 
Gifts From the Old World (California Edition), by J. G. Meyer, 
O. Stuart Hamer, and Lillian Grisso, published by the Follett Pub- 
lishing Company 
History AND GeocrapHy, Grape 8, Jury 1, 1947 
The United States of America (with Geography Unit), by C. H. 
McClure and W. H. Yarbrough, published by Laidlaw Brothers 


SuPPLEMENTARY | EXTBOOKS 


_ History, Grape 4, Jury 1, 1948 
A Child’s Hisory of California, by Enola Flower, published by The 
Caxton Printers, Limited 
(For distribution on the basis of one book for each three pupils) 


I 
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California Beginnings, by Lola B. Hoffman, published by Harr ae 
Publishing Company 
(For distribution on the basis of one book for each five pupils) 


History, Grave 5, Jury 1, 1947 


New England Colonial Days, by Marcelle Laval Duffe 
New Amsterdam Colonial Days, by Marcelle Laval Duffe 
Southern Colonial Days, by Marcelle Laval Duffe 
Prairie Children, by Gina Allen 
On the Oregon Trail, by Gina Allen 
Down the Santa Fe Trail, by Frances Cavanah 
Story of Democracy, by Harriet Bunn 
Above seven books published by Row, Peterson and Company 
(For distribution on the basis of one of each of the books for each 
five pupils) 


History anp GreocrapHy, Grave 5, Jury 1, 1948 


The New World and Its Growth (California Edition), by J. G. Meyer 
and O. Stuart Hamer, published by the Follett Publishing Company 
(For distribution on the basis of one book for every three pupils) 


History AND Geocrapuy, Grape 6, Jury 1, 1948 


They Live in South America, by Alice Dalgleish, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 
(For distribution on the basis of one book for every two pupils) 


History, Grave 8, Jury 1, 1947 


The Story of Our Republic, by Melville Freeman by the F. A. Davis 
Company 
(For distribution on the basis of one book for each five pupils) 


Our Freepoms Series, by Chester S. Williams, published by Row, 

Peterson and Company 

The Rights We Defend 

Right of Free Speech 

Liberty of the Press 

Religious Liberty 

Fair Trial 
(For distribution on the basis of one of each book for each five 


pupils) 


The State Curriculum Commission also recommended for 
adoption as supplementary textbooks Building America, grade 7, 
and Building America, Volumes I and II, grade 8. In connection 
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with this recommendation, the State Board of Education adopted 
the following resolution. 


REsoivep, that in accordance with the recommendation of the 
State Curriculum Commission that the series “Building America” 
should be subject to editorial revisions, the publishers are requested 
to revise the series in co-operation with the Curriculum Commis- 
sion and the State Department of Education, and to submit the 
revised books to the Curriculum Commission for its further con- 
sideration and recommendation to this Board. 


Free Teacutnc Arps For ScHoot SAavincs ProcRAM 


The classroom aids, radio transcriptions, posters, and films 
described in the list which follows were prepared by the U. S. 
Savings Bond Division of the Treasury Department to aid teach- 
ers in driving home the lessons in personal and national money 
management that pupils can learn through the School Savings 
Program. These aids are available free to teachers. Requests from 
California teachers should be addressed to the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Office at 745 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 5, or 
621 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14. 


Ciassroom Arps 


The School Savings Journal for Classroom Teachers, Fall 1946. The 
fall semester issue of the former Schools at War. A full-color front 
cover reproduction of “Thanksgiving” by the contemporary American 
artist Doris Lee, a full-color pictorial insert map of the U. S. and cor- 
related social studies unit, study units for all grades, articles and pic- 
tures on the School Savings Program are included in its 16 pages. 


Savings Workbooks I, II and III. (For student use, grades 2-3, 3-4, 4-5.) 
Include arithmetic problems related to the handling of money; ele- 
mentary study of coins and currency; language study, and reading 
exercises. 

Teaching Mathematics Through School Savings. (For teacher use.) 
A junior high school study unit, including information, activities, 
and problems for classes in mathematics. 

Lessons in Budgeting. (For teacher use.) Junior and senior high school 
study unit. Development of budgeting techniques, with discussion 
questions and projects for students. For use in regular or supplementary 
course in home economics or mathematics classes. Sample budget 
forms and bibliography. 
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BooxkLETs 


School Savings Handbook for School Administrators. The reasons for 
a permanent School Savings Program and tested methods of han- 
dling it. 

This Time It’s for You! (For teachers and working students.) Tells 
how the Payroll Savings Plan can be used to get you the things you 
really want. 





Pray AND Procram MATERIALS 


Look at Tomorrow. (Grades 4-9.) Aileen Fisher play about children 
whose plans for the future and activities in the School Savings Program 
make the tomorrow of the atomic age a brighter day. 


Close Quarters. (Play, grades 4-6.) An amusing play in rhyme wherein 
Auntie and Uncle learn about Savings Stamps and hospital costs from 
country nieces and nephews. 

Pop! Goes the Weasel. (Play, grades 8-12.) Farm children teach their 
parents to fight inflation. 

What's Wrong Here? (Grades 5-9.) A quiz game which corrects mis- 
information about Bonds. 

Help Yourself. (Radio Script, 15 min.) A glimpse into 1956 convinces 
high school students they should buy Bonds. 

Songs for the School Savings Program. (For student use, all grades.) 
Includes several patriotic songs and original parodies to familiar tunes. 

Radio Interviews. (5 min. spots, 16” records, 332 revolutions per min., 
any standard pick-up.) ‘Two records of interviews with famous sports 
personalities and two with famous women. Transcriptions are cut with 
only interviewees speaking. Script for interviewer included. 





Firm 


America the Beautiful. (16-mm., 20 min.) Technicolor travelogue 
showing resources of our country, its fields and streams, mountains 
and shores, cities and industries, with sound-track commentary. 


(Available about middle of October.) 


PosTers 


Blueprint for Tomorrow. (18” x 26”.) Full color poster with two chil- 
dren looking at plans for their future vacations. Includes chart show- 
ing sums accumulated in one to five years of weekly savings. 

Make Victory Secure. (18” x 26”.) Full color flag poster. 

Growing Up Together. (1334” x 21%”.) Full color poster showing 

how E Bonds grow in value. 
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Mecuanicay Arps 

Stamp Day Reminder Card. (10” x 7”.) Reversible: “Stamp Day 
Tomorrow,” “Stamp Day Today.” 

Record of Ownership. (For teacher and student use.) Folder for safe 
listing of serial numbers and dates of Bonds purchased. 

Awarp 


School Savings Charter. Issued to schools which enroll in a permanent 
School Savings Program. 


A New AcceEnrT FOR THE THREE Rs 


The 148 successful candidates selected for the first postwar 
exchange of teachers between the United States and Great 
Britain were recently announced by John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Boys and girls in 74 schools in the United States will hear 
in their schoolrooms this fall for the first time accents and pro- 
nunciations entirely new to them when they listen to their 
teachers from England, Scotland, and Wales. And overseas, 
British, Welsh, and Scottish children will come in contact with 
the American language at first-hand as teachers from Maine, 
Tennessee, California and other states begin work on this new 
international assignment. 

The suggestion for the exchange came to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State from the British Foreign Office for the Committee 
on the Interchange of Teachers in Great Britain shortly after 
V-] Day. Because of the limited time in which to arrange for 
the first interchange, the Committee for the United States 
announced the plan to school officials chiefly in cities of 20,000 
to 200,000 population and asked for the nomination of teach- 
ers. The 74 teachers finally selected from several hundred candi- 
dates are representative of all fields of education from nursery 
school through high school. The same method of selection in 
Great Britain resulted in 1700 applications from which 74 
teachers were chosen. 

Two obstacles were immediately apparent. Both countries 
are handicapped by a shortage of teachers and a shortage of hous- 
ing. Exchanges, therefore, had to be on an almost identical basis, 
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as to grades and subjects taught. In most instances the teachers 
on both sides of the Atlantic have been in touch with each other 
by mail, and assurances of housing accommodations have already 
been exchanged. 

Each teacher concerned assumes all traveling expenses 
incident to the transfer from his present post to the new one. 
Each teacher has been granted a one-year leave of absence with 
pay from the school district in which he is regularly employed. 

Three of the exchange teachers are from California schools. 
Their names and schools are listed below with the names of the 
British teachers and schools shown opposite. 

E. Adeline Hunt Marguerite Exon 
McKinley Junior High School Kenmore Park Primary School 


325 South Oak Knoll Drive. Kenton, Middlesex 
Pasadena 5, California 


Elma Rose Weber Doris M. Anderson 
Eliot Junior High School Oliver Goldsmith Primary School 
Pasadena, California Consiton Gardens, Kingsbury, N. W. 9 


Clarissa Eileen Woodburn Eleanor W. E. Atkinson 
Luther Burbank Junior High School Camp School, Middleton 
Los Angeles 42, California Near Gorebridge, Midlothian 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


In 1945 the California Congress of Parents and Teachers © 
established a fund of $50,000 for teacher education scholarships 
to attract to the teaching profession students of outstanding abil- 
ity and sincerity of purpose. Seventy-two scholarships were 
awarded in 1945. 

Recently an additional allocation to the scholarship fund of 
a sum of $30,000 has been announced. The scholarships are for 
$300 a year and may be renewed for the completion of the 
teacher education course for a period not to exceed a total of 
four years. Prospective graduates of high school, or students of 
junior college or college level, are eligible to apply. The scholar- 
ships will be restricted to those preparing to teach in the public 
elementary schools of the state. Several scholarships of $100 are 
open to students of college junior standing or above who plan to 
take a short course for emergency teachers. 
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Further information and application blanks may be secured 
by writing to the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
308 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 15. 


Looxinc Towarp Tomorrow’s Epucation, A PAMPHLET 


Looking Toward Tomorrow's Education is a 1945 publi- 
cation of a joint committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
32-page pocket-size pamphlet emphasizes that the great task of 
today’s children will be to maintain the peace, and foretells that 
they will see the democracy of the United States put to its 
severest test. Unusual vigilance will be the price of their liberty, 
and the publication offers for parents and teachers suggestions 
for the best possible educational advantages for these citizens 
and homemakers of tomorrow. Questions for study and discus- 
sion are arranged under 12 headings, with three to seven perti- 
nent references to books and periodical articles given under each 
heading. 


INTERCULTURAL EpucaTIoN Issuz oF N C T E Journar 


The June, 1946, issue (Volume XXXV, No. 6) of The 
English Journal, official organ of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, was devoted entirely to Intercultural Relations. 

e committee which edited this issue believes that many 
teachers who do not receive the Journal regularly will wish to 
have this number. Accordingly, since the University of Chicago 
Press could not spare paper for extra copies, the National Coun- 
cil has had several thousand copies printed by photo offset which 
are for sale at the regular single-issue price of 35 cents. Orders 
should be addressed to the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21: 


Unrrep Nations Poster 


A United Nations poster, 25 x 38 inches, prepared for 
display in schools, churches, auditoriums, and other public 
places, is available free in quantity lots from the Department of 
Public Services, General Mills, Inc., 400 Fourth Street South, 
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Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. Before publication the poster was 
carefully checked with the State Department in Washington and 
with educators. It is intended to stimulate discussion and study 
and to assist in keeping before the public the vital importance 
of the principles of the United Nations. 


SUPPLEMENT TO INDEx To Primary Grape Books 


The American Library Association announces the publica- 
tion of the First Supplement to the Subject Index to Books for 
Primary Grades. The Supplement analyzes the subject content 
of more than 225 primary books, preschool through third grade, 
published from late 1942 through early 1946. More than two 
thousand references, graded to help in fitting the books to the 
child’s reading ability, are arranged under some 1200 subjects. 

Eloise Rue, the compiler, has had extensive experience in 
work with children and children’s books. The new Supplement 
is the fifth Rue index to be published by the American Library 
Association. A thorough study of curricula, activities, and units 
of study preceded the selection of titles analyzed. Consultants 
then checked the lists. In some cases they were checked by entire 
departments of primary teachers, including supervisors. 


The Rue indexes published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, are 
as follows: 


Subject Index to Readers. 1938. 192 p. 
Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. 1940. 560 pp. 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, 1st Supplement. 1943. 
197 pp. 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades. 1943. 271 pp. 
Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, 1st Supplement. 1946.77 pp. 





STATEMENT OF POLICY ON EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Educational policy in a democracy originates with the 
people—in small communities more or less directly, in larger 
areas mainly through organized representation on a govern- 
mental or other group basis. Thus local boards of school trustees, 
boards of education, Parent-Teacher Associations, teacher asso- 
ciations, and groups of similar character frequently are the first 
to become aware of existing needs or problems and to recom- 
mend solutions, and a policy is thus created through admin- 
istrative channels. These administrative channels are mainly 
through the superintendents as the executive officers of the vari- 
ous school districts, counties, and the State. Such policy matters 
as may be determined under existing law offer means of adjust- 
-ing to minor changes in local or State needs. Problems some- 
times arise concerning which there is doubt as to the meaning 
of existing law. On these occasions, interpretations by the Attor- 
ney General are useful in determining whether existing law 
applies. 

However, some problems arise which can not be solved 
under existing law. On such occasions, the State Legislature, 
made up of the directly-elected representatives of the people, 
becomes the policy-determining body. When a major policy 
change is made, not only is there usually a transition phase, but 
also there is a variety of opinion pro and con which produces 
legislation that does not usually reflect the views of any one 
group but, rather, constitutes a compromise policy-statement or 
law designed for the public welfare but limited somewhat in 
terms of the current balance of opinion. Thus a lag frequently 
exists between social problems and social need and legislation, 


9 
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but there is also opportunity for change, for amendment, for 
rewriting of statutes in terms of changing needs in a changing 
society. 

What has happened to educational policy within the past 
few generations? Not so many years ago education was privately 
supported and controlled. It was offered on a voluntary basis to 
those who wished to avail themselves of it. It was therefore selec- 
tive. The problem of universal need for education in a democ- 
racy is insistent. One of the faults of such a selective system was 
that many who could profit by education could not afford it. 
Education, therefore, became State-supported, universally avail- 
able, and free to all—a tremendous achievement in the develop- 
ment of educational policy. 

But even under such far-reaching policy, education was not 
wholly available to everyone on a free, universal, and State-sup- 
ported basis. Many exceptions existed. Supplies, textbook, and 
certain fees still remained items of individual expense. The 
grammar schools, grades one to eight, were the first free public 
schools. Later the high schools, then the State institutions of 
higher learning were included, and still later the junior colleges. 

Attention is now directed to the problem of making policy , 
for education at the early childhood level. Attention should be 
directed first to the fact that the compulsory school age in Cali- 
fornia, even today, begins at the age of eight and not six, as 
many believe. The kindergarten and the first and second grades 
are now patronized on a voluntary basis, but, nevertheless, they 
are used so universally that for practical purposes they are on the 
same basis as the compulsory school years. The status of educa- 
tional policy may be measured in terms of what is required and 
what is supported on a State basis. California guarantees support 
for grades one to eight through constitutional provision which 
gives education the first call on State funds. The first eight grades 
are currently supported at a lower level than are the high school 
grades. The public kindergarten is supported wholly at district 
expense. Nursery schools as yet are maintained privately by col- 
leges, universities, teacher-training institutions, or by private 
agencies; for a generation a program of parent education has 
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included some attention to preschool education. Thus a trend 
toward the education of younger children on a private or a 
district basis is clearly discernible. Essentially the same social 
machinery that has operated in the development of educational 
policy is apparent in this field. But a new development has taken 
place throughout the country very precipitously through the 
establishment of child care centers. These centers did not origi- 
nate as do most educational institutions by slow local experi- 
mentation, but came into being during the depression and were 
later enormously expanded, overnight, as it were, by the demand 
for the employment of women in war time. This is not to say 
that nursery schools were not needed before, but rather that the 
rapidity of their development was hastened by the emergencies 
of war. At the peak, over 25,000 children in California were 
being cared for by centers operating on a twelve-hour, or longer, 
basis. This expansion occurred under Federal support. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1946, the State Legislature in special session extended 
these wartime child welfare centers for another year and granted 
three and a half million dollars for the purpose. 

At this point it is well to consider for a moment the incon- 
sistencies in present support and control of education for chil- 
dren below the compulsory age of eight. The State and the school 
districts support grades one and two; kindergartens are supported 
by the local district entirely; nursery schools. are supported by 
colleges or on a private basis, and child-care centers up to this 
time have been supported by the Federal government. The pic- 
ture is inconsistent; it does not make sense; it is not in terms of 
soundly-developed educational policy. 

For this reason the Legislature has wisely appointed a com- 
mittee to study the problems of the education of children during 
the earlier years and to develop recommendations for a sound 
policy. It is believed that from this study will come a co-ordi- 
nated policy which will advance the cause of public education 
in a statesmanlike way. 

From the point of view of the California State Department 
of Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
what seems desirable concerning a co-ordinated policy appli- 
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cable to the early years? Policy originates with the people on both 
a local and State basis and, to a degree, on a national basis. All 
socially-minded persons hope that the time will come when edu- 
cational policy will be determined on an international basis. 
Education on a universal basis should be intellectually free, avail- 
able to all, and free to all who can profit from it. Recommenda- 
tions can not be made in terms of ultimates, for twenty years 
hence, or even five years hence, but in terms of the immediate 
future. These recommendations are made in terms of public prac- 
tice, public feeling, and public need, but it is the duty of pro- 
fessional leaders in the field of education to minimize lag and 
delay so that the needs of the people of California may be met 
in a reasonable way at the present time. 

The kindergarten has been established beyond question as 
part of the educational system. No one now doubts that the kin- 
dergarten has a permanent place in the educational system of 
the State. It has gone through a long period of development. 
It has proved its value in human development but as yet it is 
not recognized financially by State support. The time has come 
when the kindergartens of the State should be supported on the 
same basis as the elementary schools. The constitutional provi- 
sions that apply to grades one to eight should apply to the kinder- 
garten. Such legislation will relieve school districts of much of 
the burden of kindergarten costs and will make kindergarten 
facilities available to children in many districts that can not now 
afford them. It should be remembered that the population of 
elementary school districts bears no relationship to their wealth, 
a condition reflected in the fact that 50 per cent of the children 
live in districts where only 25 per cent of the taxable wealth of 
the State exists. 

Nursery schools are not a new institution, but have existed 
for many years in connection with colleges and universities. 
Many parents have provided nursery school experiences for their 
youngsters as a prelude to later education, just as they have 
provided for music teachers, dancing teachers, periodic health 
examinations and other means of taking full advantage of each 
child’s developmental needs and budding capacities. Many com- 
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munities in this State would like and can afford nursery school 
facilities of essentially similar character to those that have been 
organized as part of the offerings of colleges, universities, and 
other agencies. Legislation should be enacted permitting a school 
district on its own initiative, but under State standards of opera- 
tion and control similar to those that apply to other educational 
offerings, to operate nursery school facilities at district expense. 

What of child care centers? The child care center is essen- 
tially different in character from the nursery school. It provides 
for all-day, or practically full-time care of children, rather than 
being a supplemental educational offering, as are public schools. 

There is nothing better for young children than a good 
home. The people of this State are not interested in providing 
any kind of institution, whether operated by the school or other 
agency, to take over the task of rearing young children. That is 
not an issue. Child care centers came into existence in Califor- 
nia because mothers were obliged to be away from their chil- 
dren for needed wartime employment. Mothers have long been 
employed outside the home, but not to the extent existing in 
war time. Now that the war is over, the need has diminished 
but it has not ceased, nor probably will it cease entirely next 
year or the next. There are fatherless children who would not 
have been fatherless had it not been for the war, and many 
mothers who otherwise would have been able to give full time 
to the care of their homes will need to secure employment out- 
side the home to support their families. One might list innumer- 
able examples of social changes which will affect the lives of 
families and children. No one is so optimistic as to believe that 
there will be no children to be cared for outside the home ten 
years hence. The question is, rather, how many, and how large 
a problem will it be? That is a matter to be determined by fact 
and not by argument or pressure. 

When conditions are such that children must be cared for 
because of employment of the mother or other equally neces- 
sary conditions, they should receive good care—just as good care 
as if they were in a good home, in so far as society is able to pro- 
vide it. Children should not suffer because of the vicissitudes of 
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their parents. Therefore, child care centers now and in the 
future, in so far as need warrants, should be available to those 
children whose parents must have them cared for by others than 
themselves. The criterion for selecting children for such care 
should not be primarily the financial status of parents but, rather, 
the degree of necessity that parents be away from their children. 
If children must be taken care of, they should be cared for prop- 
erly under the highest standards. 





FINANCING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN CALI- 
FORNIA—PAST ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
IMPERATIVE NEW STEPS *# 


FLretTcHer Harper Swift 


Professor of Education, School of Education 
University of California, Berkeley 


Cairornia’s ACHIEVEMENTS IN Pusiic EpucaTIon 


California has long been recognized as a leader in public 
education in the United States. Her reputation for leadership is 
based not only upon her achievements but upon the adoption 
of policies which produced these achievements. 

California was one of the first, if not the first, state to 
require a year of post graduate professional training for high 
school teachers. The training she demands of elementary teach- 
ers likewise places her in the very first rank of our states. 

In the junior college movement, also, California is a leader. 
In 1943, of the 238,846 students in public junior colleges in 
the United States, over one-half, 141,564 (59-+-%), were in 
California. 

California early became a leader in the kindergarten move- 
ment. In 1913, she passed the now famous “Mandatory Kinder- 
garten Act” requiring boards of education to establish one or more 
public kindergartens upon the petition of parents or guardians of 
twenty-five or more children four and a half to six years of age 
residing within one mile of an elementary school building. This 
law provided for a district special kindergarten tax thus insuring 
kindergartens a stable source of support. 

California’s achievements in the university world are 
equally notable. In 1934, Eells published a rating of the grad- 
uate schools of forty-five universities and colleges. In this rating, 


1 Address delivered at the Annual Corference on Direction and Improvement of Instruc- 
tion and on Child Welfare, Santa Cruz, California, Feb. 24, 1946. 
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Harvard University and the University of California tied for 
first place. Another rating by Eells published in 1937 ranked 
Harvard first and the University of California fifth.” 

California ranks high in the generosity of her support for 
all classes of public educational institutions. Of the four states 
ranking highest in the year 1941-42 with respect to annual cur- 
rent expenditures per child in A.D.A. (average daily attend- 
ance), California ranked second. The four states having the 
highest average annual expenditure per unit of A.D.A. in that 
year were as follows: New York, $181; California, $175; New 
Jersey, $170; Nevada, $139.? Similarly, in the following year, 
1942-43, New York was the only state in the union in which 
the average annual salary of teachers, including supervisors and 
principals ($2,697) was higher than that paid by California 
($2,373).3 In 1943 California passed an act making the mini- 
mum salary of all full-time teachers $1,800 a year. 


DEFECTs IN CALIFORNIA’S SYSTEM OF FINANCING 
Pusric EpucaTIon 


Belated and Inadequate Recognition 
of Necessity of Equalization Aid 


Although California has outdistanced the majority of our 
states in her generosity to education, she lags far behind many 
of them in the organization and administration of her public 
school system and in the adoption of scientific methods of appor- 
tioning state aid. Early in the twentieth century one state after 
another came to realize that the responsibility of the state extends 
far beyond merely assisting its constituent political subdivisions 
to bear the burden of school costs. If a state is to fulfill its respon- 
sibility it must adopt measures which will guarantee at least a 
satisfactory minimum foundation educational program to every 
child and youth. Instead of distributing state aid on the basis of 


1 Walter Crosby Eells, “‘American Graduate Schools,’? School and Society, XXXIX: 
708-712; idem, “Another Ranking of American Graduate Schools,” School and Society, XLVI: 
282-284. 

2 David T. Blose and Henry F. Alves, Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 and 
1941-1942. Washington: U. S. Office of Education, 1944, Table 28, pp. 98-99. 


3 National Education Association, Leaders Letter. October 4, 1945, (not paged). 
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average daily attendance, number of teachers employed, or on 
any other uniform basis, the state must estimate accurately the 
cost of maintaining a satisfactory foundation program in each 
school district and must grant to each district whatever amount 
this district will require to maintain the foundation program 
but which it can not derive from local taxes or local taxes and 
bonds or from any other sources—county, state or federal. Briefly 
stated, this means the state must provide an equalization fund 
which will be apportioned among local school units (districts in 
California) on a two-fold basis: (1) the cost of the educational 
programs they maintain and (2) their ability to finance this pro- 
gram as represented by their taxable wealth or assessed valuation. 
By an act approved April 13, 1927, California provided that 
5 per cent of unapportioned county school funds may be used 
as an emergency fund to aid needy districts. The relief brought 
by this plan was obviously limited in its application, and it was 
not until 1945 that California, by the adoption of an act growing 
out of a constitutional amendment commonly referred to as 
“Proposition No. 9,” made a real beginning of a state-wide 
equalization fund and plan.* 

Contrast California’s belated provision of a state equaliza- 
tion school fund with the fact that as long ago as 1928 no less 
than 34 of our states were providing equalization funds and that 
two states, Arizona and Idaho, which at that time maintained 
no state equalization fund, provided county equalization funds.* 
In 1942, three years before California made her first provision 
for a state equalization fund, 39 states were maintaining such 
funds. In one-third of these states more than 50 per cent of the 
total state aid was apportioned as equalization aid. In five of 
these 13 states equalization aid constituted more than 90 per 
cent of the total state aid as follows: New York, 93.9 per cent; 

4Proposition No. 9, adopted in 1944, was an amendment to Art. XIII, Section 15, 
Paragraph 1 of the Constitution. It contained no provision for equalization aid but opened the 


way for the passage, in 1945, of the equalization plan based on the recommendations contained 
in Simpson’s study of The Financial Support of Education in California. (See footnote 8 below.) 


5 Fletcher Harper Swift, Federal and State Policies in Public School Finance in the 
United States. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1931, p. 252. 
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South Carolina, 96.7 per cent; Pennsylvania, 97.7 per cent; Ver- 
mont, 98.3 per cent; Idaho, 100.0 per cent.® 

Contrast these high percentages and the fact that one-third 
of the 39 states maintaining equalization funds apportioned 
more than 50 per cent of their total state aid as equalization aid 
with the fact that in 1945-46 only 20 per cent of California’s 
state aid to elementary schools was distributed on an equaliza- 
tion basis and that no equalization grants were available for 
either high school or junior college districts. Moreover, that por- 
tion of her state aid not distributed on an equalization basis is 
apportioned by methods that in many cases actually increase 
inequalities. 














District inequalities in ability to support schools 





There are only two sources from which California school 
districts may derive local funds: (1) school bonds issued for 
school buildings, sites and other forms of capital outlay and 
(2) taxes for current expenses. It is evident that the ability of 
a school district to finance a satisfactory school program or capital 
outlays depends first and last upon its assessed valuation. How 
impossible it is for California’s children and youth to secure any- 
thing approaching equal educational opportunities becomes 
evident the moment we contemplate the vast inequalities in the 
assessed valuations of the school districts which provide their 
education. In the year 1942-43 approximately 78 per cent of the 
elementary pupils in California attended school in elementary 
districts having an assessed valuation per A.D.A. of $6,000 or 
less, while 22 per cent attended school in districts having assessed 
valuations per A.D.A. ranging from.$12,000 to $200,000 and 
over.” The richest elementary district, per A.D.A., in California, 
Avon District, Contra Costa County, had a total assessed valua- 
tion of $8,490,310 and an average daily attendance of eight 
children. The poorest elementary district, Ramona District in 
Kings County, had an assessed valuation of $1,290 and an aver- 














6 Data taken from State School Finance Systems, National Education Association 
Research Bulletin. Vol. 22, No. 5, pp. 190-191. Data for Idaho, New York, Vermont are for 
the year 1939-40. Data for Pennsylvania and South Carolina are for 1941-42. 


7 Compiled from data supplied to F. H. Swift by the California State Department of 
Education, Division of Research and Statistics, February 19, 1946, 
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age daily attendance of 12. The maximum elementary school 
tax rate of 80 cents if levied by the richest district would have 
produced $8,490.32 per child in A.D.A.; if levied by the poorest 
district, about 88 cents per child in A.D.A.* These vast inequali- 
ties in district assessed valuations render hopeless any thought 
of equalizing educational opportunities unless and until the 
state provides equalization funds sufficient to remedy’ these 
inequalities. 


Need for a State Equalization School Fund 
Long Ago Recognized 


In 1931, An Equalization Plan for California Schools was 
prepared and published by the California Superintendents Asso- 
ciation Committee on Equalization. The University of Cali- 
fornia published a study by Ivan R. Waterman, now a member 
of the staff of the California State Department of Education. 
These plans were scientifically worked out and thoroughly sound 
in detail. Unfortunately they failed to produce the slightest 
change in California’s cumbersome, outmoded, unscientific, and 
unjust system of distributing state aid. Waterman’s plan and 
that of the Superintendents Association included provisions for 
equalizing district burdens of supporting high schools as well as 
elementary schools. California’s present plan makes no provision 
for equalizing any costs except current costs of elementary 
schools. High school and junior college district inequalities are 
as disastrous in effect and call as loudly for state equalization aid 
as do those existing among elementary school districts. 


Costs Which California’s Present Plan Does Not Equalize 


Two important classes of expenditures, besides those of 
high school and junior college districts, for which California’s 


8 Alfred D. Simpson, The Financial Support of Education in California: A Study of 
State Aid for Schools. Sacramento: State Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, 1945, 
p. 24. Figures used here are from the records in the Division of Research and Statistics, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, for the school year ending June 30, 1943, 


9 An Equalization Plan for California Schools: A Plan to Relieve Taxation on Real 
Estate and Equalize Educational Opportunities in California. Prepared by the California Public 
School Superintendents’ Association Committee on Equalization (Fletcher Harper Swift, 
Chairman), March, 1931. Pp. 42. For a digest of this plan see Sierra Educational News, 
XXVII (January, 1931), pp. 17-22. 
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present equalization plan makes no provision are pupil transpor- 
tation costs and building costs. Although some districts do not 
provide pupil transportation and some have no critical building 
needs there are hundreds of districts where such costs constitute 
heavy financial burdens. 


State Aid for Pupil Transportation Costs 


In the year 1942-43 no less than 36 states provided state 
aid to assist districts in meeting the costs of pupil transportation. 
In 10 states the state grant for pupil transportation costs ranged 
from $1,000,000 (Georgia) to $4,000,000 (Pennsylvania). In 
25 states a definite method or formula was «sed in apportioning 
pupil transportation aid. In 11 states pupil transportation costs 
were included as an item of a foundation program to be equalized 
or guaranteed by the state.”° 

In her failure to provide any specific funds to help school 
districts meet these costs, California again places herself in the 
unenviable position of being far behind the majority of our 
states.”* 


State Aid for School Buildings 


The citizens of California have long been proud of their 
many beautiful school buildings and well-equipped playgrounds. 
Probably few of them realize the conditions that exist in hun- 
dreds of poor and often remote communities and in some of our 
cities. Long before World War II, students trained at the Uni- 
versity of California reported to the author shocking and 
almost unbelievable conditions: schoolhouses which had not 
been painted for many years; classrooms built to accommodate 
30 crowded with classes of 50 or over, so crowded in some cases 
that a considerable portion of the class, and in one case the entire 
class, had to remain standing throughout the recitation period. 


10 Timon Covert, State Plans for Financing Pupil Transportation, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 99, 1946, pp. 5-7. 


11 California provides ‘‘no State funds specifically for pupil transportation expense but 
they are used to pay the excess cost of educating physically handicapped children and this 
excess may include transportation expense.’’ (Covert, op. cit., p. 10.) Obviously this policy 
affects only a small and special group of children and brings no relief to the many districts 
in desperate need of pupil transportation aid. 
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Antiquated and dilapidated school houses, insanitary buildings, 
buildings long ago recognized as serious fire and earthquake 
hazards, buildings with elementary classrooms so overcrowded 
that one-half of the children must attend morning sessions and 
one-half afternoon sessions—these are the dark blots on Cali- 
fornia’s boasted picture of golden opportunity for children and 
youth. Teachers and children alike subjected to these intolerable 
working conditions become nervous, irritable, and despairing. 
This situation crying for remedy before World War II was 
greatly aggravated by the almost complete cessation of building 
projects during the war period and the vast increase in school 
attendance. 

The assessed valuation of California elementary school dis- 
tricts per student in average daily attendance varied in 1942-43 
from $110 to $1,061,290." There are 2,225 active elementary 
school districts in the state which are administrative units.” 
A recent study made by the Division of Research and Statistics 
of the California State Department of Education classified more 
than 1,500 of these districts as districts with building needs. 

Although faced with these facts and the intolerable build- 
ing situation described in an earlier paragraph, a situation which 
has existed throughout her history, California does not give a 
single dollar of state school building aid to any school district 
no matter how poor it may be or how much its children suffer. 
District inequalities in school burdens and assessed valuations 
clearly indicate that such aid should be apportioned on an equal- 
ization basis.*® 

At the first extraordinary session of the California Legisla- 
ture, January 7 to February 19, 1946, two bills providing state 
school building aid were presented: Senate Bill 87 and Assem- 


12 A, L. Simpson, op. cit. pp. 24 and 31. The most recent figures compiled by the 
Division of Research and Statistics, California State Department of Education, indicate a varia- 
tion in 1944-45 from $0 to $769,689; several districts comprised only property which is 
exempt from taxation, such as Indian reservations or military reservations; other districts 
with low assessed valuations averaged $44, $91, $113, etc. 

18 Data compiled by the Division of Research and Statistics, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, for the school year ending June 30, 1946. 

14 Except in a few cases of disaster or unforeseen emergency where emergency aid was 
granted as a direct appropriation or as an allotment from the Governor’s Emergency Fund. 

15For a plan for California, see Gerald M. Weller, State Equalization of Capital 
Outlays for Public School Buildings. University of Southern California Education Monographs, 
No. 11. Los Angeles: The University of Southern California Press, 1940. Pp. xi+ 106. 
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bly Bill 119. Finally the Senate and Assembly agreed upon a 
bill which would have provided an equalization building fund 
of $15,000,000 for distressed districts. This bill was defeated 
in the Assembly, most of the negative votes being cast, according 
to a statement in the Sacramento Bee of February 20th (page 1, 
columns 6 and 7), by Los Angeles assemblymen who were 
unwilling that any state aid building fund should be created 
unless Los Angeles could participate. 

The San Francisco Chronicle on February 22 (page 10) 
printed the following: editorial: 


There was a significant contrast between the determination 
with which a vast majority of the late Legislature drove through the 
$90,000,000 cities-counties “Christmas Tree” bill and the same deter- 
mination with which it resisted Governor Warren’s request for a mere 
$15,000,000 for impoverished school districts. 

On the basis of need, (i. e. as a school building equalization fund) 
the school bill never had a chance. There was a flurry of incipient support 
when the bill called for $30,000,000 instead, and allowed some of this 
Cone-half) to be distributed all over regardless of need; but when it 
became plain that this mass raid could not be carried off without jeop- 
ardizing a still larger raid—the Christmas Tree bill—sufficient support 
for the school bill was gone with the wind. The governor and the school 
bill’s too-few legislative supporters argued in vain that the school bill 
was completely impartial geographically, and intended only to rescue 
school districts threatened with educational bankruptcy, that it contained 
a mathematical test of indisputable need without which no school district 
could qualify for its funds. 

In turning their backs upon a clear case of educational distress, 
the legislative bloc has simply emphasized the need for more and better 
education, starting at Sacramento. 


Wuat Oruer States Are Dornc 


Twenty-eight years ago Swift named seven states which 
granted state aid for school buildings.’* In 1945, nine states 
including New York, Connecticut, Delaware, and Washington 
maintained state school building aid funds or made special state 
appropriations for this purpose while seven others including 

16 Fletcher Harper Swift, op. cit., pp. 244-246. 
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Rhode Island, Minnesota, and Utah made available to school 
districts building loans at low rates of interest or permitted them 
to apply to building costs a portion of their quotas. of state aid.’ 
The fact that California today does not provide a single dollar of 
state aid for school buildings must convict her before the bar 
of state and national public opinion not only of backwardness 
but of indifference to the educational, social and spiritual needs 


of her children. 


CoNncLusION 


How adequately does California’s present plan equalize 
the current school costs necessary to establish a satisfactory foun- 
dation program in elementary school districts? This foundation 
program is based on an expenditure of $95 per pupil in A.D.A., 
whereas the actual state average at the time the plan was formu- 
lated was approximately $110 per A.D.A. Is $95 per pupil in 
A.D.A. too low a figure on which to base the foundation pro- 
gram? It is reported that there are certain school districts in the 
state now levying the maximum tax but which are still unable 
to pay salaries that will attract competent teachers. If this is true 
some modification should be made in the plan. It is also reported 
that no small number of districts entitled to participate in the 
equalization fund failed to levy the required 20-cent tax and 
consequently were excluded from sharing in the equalization 
fund. Many of these districts were under the impression that the 
state would levy the 20-cent tax. In view of these facts, before 
any final judgment can be passed upon the satisfactoriness of 
the present elementary school equalization plan it will be neces- 
sary to wait at least another year until the plan has become thor- 
oughly understood by all the districts. A study should then be 
made and if it is shown that the degree of equalization the pres- 
ent plan provides does not adequately equalize current school 
costs, it should be modified. There should be no delay, however, 
in taking measures to provide equalization funds for expendi- 
tures for school buildings, for pupil transportation, and for high 
schools and junior colleges. 


17Ray L. Hamon, “State Aid for School Plant Construction,” School Life, XXVIII 
CApril, 1946), 23-24. 
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Need of Larger Districts 


It has long been recognized that the basic cause of inequal- 
ity in school burdens, school revenues, and educational oppor- 
tunities which extend throughout the State of California is the 
existence of thousands of small school districts. The establish- 
ment of a larger local unit of administration and support has 
long been urged by leaders and students of educational admin- 
istration and organization in California. It is evident that were 
several districts of low assessed valuation united with one or more 
districts of high assessed valuation not only would the tax base 
be equalized but the problems of local support and apportioning 
state aid would be greatly simplified. Recognizing these facts, 
the legislature of 1944 passed a law directing that a study be 
made “of the administration, organization and financial support 
of the public school system of the state . . .”"* by the State 
Reconstruction and Re-employment Commission. The Commis- 
sion secured Dr. George D. Strayer to serve as its consultant 
and, at his suggestion, appointed Dr. Alfred D. Simpson to pre- 
pare an equalization plan. In 1945 an act was passed embodying 
provisions growing out of Dr. Strayer’s recommendations and 

apres React on School Districts to serve from 
aa 1, 1945 to October 1, 1949." One of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities of the State Commission on School Districts 
is to “establish standards which shall be applied in approving 
plans for the unification or other reorganization of school dis- 
tricts.””° It is to be hoped that the work of this Commission will 
result in recommendations of a character to gain the support of 
teachers and laymen alike, for it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of this problem. 


18 Chapter 36, Fourth Extraordinary Session (1944), Fifty-sixth California Legislature. 


1® Chapter 16 (Sections 4871 et seq.), Division II, California Education Code, added by 
Chapter 1273, Statutes of 1945, Fifty-sixth California Legislature. 


2% Tbid., Section 4885e. 

















SOME RECENT PROFESSIONAL WRITING OF 
INTEREST TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SUPERVISORS AND PRINCIPALS 


Davin H. Russexx, University of California, Berkeley 
with the assistance of 


Brrvrz M. Esser, Curriculum Co-ordinator, San Joaquin County; Eva S. Gripga, 
Assistant Professor of Education, San Francisco State College; C. Russeii 
Hoyt, General Supervisor of Instruction, San Luis Obispo County; 
Atrrep S. LEwEereNnz, Head Supervisor, Evaluation Section, 
Curriculum Division, Los Angeles County; Srmyz K. 
Ricwarpson and Farrn W. Smirtrer, Co-ordinators, 

Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County 


The recent months have brought some lightening of the 
extra loads that many school supervisors and principals were 
carrying during the war years. Although they still have many 
demands on their time and energies, some supervisors and prin- 
cipals are now planning to give more time to their professional 
reading. The amount of this educational literature has been 
smaller than usual during the last two or three years but there 
have been a number of useful publications which supervisors, 
principals, and teachers may have missed in the pressure of other 
duties. Some of these were reviewed by the Committee on 
Research of the California School Supervisors Association in 
Santa Cruz in February, 1946, and are included here; a few 
other reviews have been added by the writer. No reviews are 
given from Educational Leadership, since most supervisors see 
this journal. 

In general, two topics have been appearing prominently in 
the literature on supervision. The first deals with increasing the 
competence of supervisors and principals and helping them 
increase the competence of teachers in the field of child growth 
and development. The second treats the in-service education of 
teachers with special emphasis upon personal relationships 
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between principal, supervisor, and teacher, and group tech- 
niques for work with teachers. Other items of interest have 
appeared but the reviews here are limited to these two main 
divisions. 


INCREASING TEACHERS’ LINDERSTANDING OF CHILDREN 


School people are realizing increasingly that any true prog- 
ress in their work is based on increased understanding of children 
and youth. Children’s growth levels, how they learn, the devel- 
opmental tasks they must master, their emotional and social 
adjustments, all are intimately related to their school behavior. 
Many principals, supervisors, and teachers at times feel baffled 
and discouraged because they do not understand a child and 
consequently can not help him. For such people (most of us!) 
some new suggestions are now available. 


Helping Teachers Understand Children’ is the story of 
one group of teachers who faced this problem and tackled it with 
the help of consultants from the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. The study began with an examination of the school rec- 
ords in use. As teachers and consultants reviewed and analyzed 
the records, their weaknesses became evident: 


1. The records reflected the teacher’s reaction to a child but 


told little about the child. 


2. One descriptive term was repeatedly used to characterize 
the child’s total personality. 


3. Immediate explanations for the child’s behavior were 
offered without any indication of the basis of the expla- 
nation. 


More intensive study was begun as each teacher selected 
one child for study at home and at school. Several procedures 
were used to maintain the teachers’ interest and enthusiasm. 
Sometimes the teacher’s record of a child was sent to the psycho- 
logical consultant for his comments and questions. Sometimes 
the teachers turned to textbooks and psychological principles to 

1 Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel of the Commission on Teacher 


Education, Helping Teachers Understand Children. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1945. Pp. xvii-+ 468. 
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find explanations of behavior observed. Group conferences in 
which many teachers discussed and analyzed the records on one 
child were held regularly. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to the descrip- 
tions of typical children studied by the teachers. As one reads 
these detailed studies, the picture of the individual child clearly 
emerges—Larry of whom the children said, “It’s so peaceful 
when he’s absent,” and Frank whose parents brought him in 
saying, “He isn’t just right.” As the story of the child unfolds, 
the reader is also aware of the change and growing expertness 
of the teachers who are describing and analyzing his behavior. 
Two chapters discuss the child’s relation to his group and the 
teacher’s responsibility in group organization and control. 

The last section of the book deals with an evaluation of the 
study by all who participated in it. Despite frequent discourage- 
ment and occasional mistakes which were frankly faced, the 
group felt the study had been worth while. 

Many teachers spoke of their increased understanding of 
all children through the intensive study of one child. This study 
made theoretical principles and generalizations about home and 
community come to life. Greater awareness of human behavior 
increased the teachers’ sense of security and professional com- 
petency. As a result, several changes in educational practice 
resulted from the study. After the period of study, teachers felt 
more confident and eager to modify their methods and subject 
matter, to change a child’s grade placement, and to re-exam- 
ine report cards. Principals particularly commented upon the 
improved emotional climate of classrooms and schools. Increased 
understanding of motivation and behavior helped teachers to 
evaluate their own standards and to set more realistic goals for 


children. 


Helping Teachers Understand Children will be of inspira- 
tion and practical help to supervisors and principals who feel 
that true improvements in their schools must come about through 
such basic study. 
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A more specific way, of understanding children’s school 
achievements is to know what recent research says about their 
knowledge or understandings at various levels. A teacher who 
makes an accurate estimate of a child’s ability to generalize or 
of his “concepts” will do a better job of instruction at the child’s 
level. A few recent studies of children’s concepts in arithmetic 
and social studies are given below as samples of the increasing 
knowledge of children in specific areas. 


In one study in arithmetic Ned Russell * gives the fol- 


lowing facts: 
i. 


The child’s first concept of number is manyness from which 
quantity and serial aspects of number gradually differen- 
tiate. 


At the seven-year level and beyond, a child’s concept of 
cardinal and ordinal number does not reach that of the 
adult. 


. Cardinal and ordinal number ideas develop simulta- 


neously; an ability to count is not a reliable measure of 
this development. 


. At 4% to 5 years, a child understands most, both and big- 


gest, but not same or equal. 


. A child’s visual notion of number at 4% to 5 years is lim- 


ited to three or perhaps four. 


. In learning number concepts, children first form sub- 


groups unequal in value; in second grade, most children 
can not cope with the problem of making groups of blocks 
equal. 

The nature of directions to children affects their responses; 
request for differences produces different responses than 
request for samenesses. 


. A variety of size and color, in making comparisons, makes 


children’s judgment of quantity less accurate. 


. The superlative degree is better understood than the com- 


parative. 
2Ned M. Russell, ‘“Arithmetical Concepts of Children,” Journal of Educational 
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A more recent study by Riess * also outlines the growth 
of number concepts. She traces the development of children’s 
number concepts from earliest beginnings to their use of num- 
ber as a symbol and shows that number as symbol functions in 
different ways depending on previously acquired knowledge. 
Her study reveals specifically these facts: First, in the nominal 
stage a child uses number as any name. He deals with aggrega- 
tion and isolation of items with or without being able to ver- 
balize them; specific number in this stage has no numerical value 
for him. In the second stage of development of number concepts, 
a child differentiates responses to definite amounts; however, 
he can not present three objects in an aggregate. Number still 
continues to function nominally and does not yet symbolize 
group structure. This stage has its beginning at two and one- 
half to three years of age. In the third stage, a child learns about 
relationships. He makes a transition from the nominal function 
to the ordering function. He discovers that the name of the last 
item in a sequence is also taken to denote the whole group. 
Through use of successive ordinal numbers, which occur simul- 
taneously with his use of cardinals, the child develops the idea of 
grouping. Riess maintains that it is necessary to know on what 
functional basis the child is using number in order that teaching 
develop a continuity in manipulating concrete number compu- 
tations and recognition of number as a symbol. 

In two other reports Carper * * substantiates Russell and 
Riess in their findings about the inadequacy of counting as a 
means of building a foundation for abstract number. Her studies 
show that grouping was helpful in obtaining answers for verbal 
problems and for abstract combinations. She found counting 
was seldom effective in abstract situations and completely inade- 
quate in aiding the child to sense relationships which are essen- 
tial to the development of number concepts. Three factors were 
found in primary arithmetic materials as handicaps to grouping 


8 Anita Riess, ‘Analysis of Children’s Number Responses,” Harvard Educational 
Review, XIII (March, 1943), 149-62. 

4 Doris Carper, ‘“‘A Study of Some Aspects of Children’s Number Knowledge Prior to 
Instruction.” Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Duke University, 1941. 

5 Doris Carper, ‘Seeing Numbers as Groups in Primary Grade Arithmetic,”” Elementary 
School Journal, XLIII (November, 1942), 166-70. 
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which forced children to resort to counting rather than develop- 
ing grouping: complex imbedding of number ideas, poor form 
of units, and irregular pattern of presenting items for solution. 


Implications from the above studies are as follows: 


. It is necessary for teachers to adapt their instruction lan- 
guage to the background of experiences possessed by chil- 
dren. 


. Allowing children to verbalize orally their method of 
arriving at a solution will permit the teacher to acquaint 
herself with children’s developing concepts. 


. No memorization of abstract work should be permitted in 
primary grades. Children must first make the discovery of 
facts before memorization of items is required. 


. The teacher should survey each child’s level of concept 
development to determine whether or not he is on the 
nominal or ordering function of numbers. 


. Teachers must take cognizance that a child who is func- 
tioning on the nominal level could not possibly compre- 
hend addition and subtraction processes, nor could he see 
the relationship in the two processes. 


. Counting and enumerating should keep pace with the 
development of child’s number concepts. 


. Corrections should be made immediately following the 
child’s solution. Correcting work without the child’s imme- 
diate awareness of need is not an effective procedure. 


. More attention must be paid to number activities and 
materials used by primary children. Most teachers’ and 
commercial materials violate the principles discovered by 
Carper as essential to concept development. 


In a recent review of research on children’s social concepts, 


Alilunas ° raises some interesting questions and draws five con- 





Children,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXXI (September, 1945), 331-44. 


®Leo J. Alilunas, ‘Review of the Research on the Historical Concepts of American 
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clusions. He asks: What social concepts do children have? How 
do they learn them? What information about history and society 
should be taught? At what grade levels should it be taught? 
Should this be decided by tradition or teacher and parent opin- 
ion? During the last 20 years, research has given some answers 
to these questions. Children’s reactions to pictured situations, 
pencil and paper tests, and child interviews have all been used 
to study these problems. The children’s understanding of his- 
torical and social problems as defined by newspapers, magazines, 
and courses of study has been investigated. The studies reveal 
that the development of concepts is related to many educational 
factors and conditions of life. A few conclusions from a group 
of research studies of social concepts are summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


1. Accuracy of concepts is based on the experience of chil- 
dren. Children understand best those things which they have 
seen and experienced. Home life, food, and shelter are more 
readily understood by most children than distant lands, remote 
times, and great people. The effect of price competition upon 
local milk distribution is more easily grasped than competition in 
world trade. 


2. An episode or an illustration will clarify an idea. Read- 
ing about or discussing an idea is often not sufficient for the clear 
understanding of a social problem. An illustration of a “strike” 
or “big business” or “liberalism” often makes the concept real 
and understandable. History and social studies material is largely 
of a general and expository nature and so often fails to help chil- 
dren learn because of lack of interesting episode and dramatic 
illustration. 


3. Simple language is more effective. Even though the con- 
cept to be learned is a complex one, abstract and metaphorical 
terms or technical vocabulary make it hard to understand. 
Simple, everyday words that the children know and use have 
meaning and so help the children to grow in accuracy and to 
avoid misconceptions. 
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4. As children grow older their understanding of social 
concepts increases; however, great differences exist among chil- 
dren of the same age. The more intelligent children seem to be 
more consistent in forming their concepts, while the duller chil- 
dren often seek only the “right” answer. The variety of children’s 
experiences both in and out of school affects the diversity as well 
as the accuracy of their concepts more than either age or I. Q. 
The child who experiences discrimination in a segregated school 
may understand the problems of race relationships in a different 
way than the one who has done a scholarly research in anthro- 


pology. 


5. All children have misconceptions. Due to the different 
experiences and abilities of children, they do not derive the same 
meaning from what they hear and read in school. Partial and 
confused ideas are prevalent among school children, and most 
of them find it difficult to make accurate generalizations from 
academic facts alone. Although confused concepts are a normal 
part of childhood, classroom materials which are verbal and gen- 
eral in nature add to the children’s confusion rather than clari- 
fying their partially formed ideas. 

Another useful method of studying children is through 
their interests. These may be frequently of a transitory nature 
but an interest inventory gives many clues to the child as he is 
at the moment. A summary of research on interests has been 
prepared by Davis and Taylor.” 

The survey includes 150 investigations on children’s inter- 
ests published during the preceding 10 years. The authors lim- 
ited the survey to objective studies, excluding theoretical papers 
and articles based upon opinion. A useful bibliography of 32 
items accompanies the article. 

The authors believe that interests can be classified into 
seven groups: reading, play, motion pictures, radio, hobbies 
including collecting), academic, and vocational. 

7 Robert A. Davis and Hazel E. Taylor, “Significance of Research on Interests for the 


Classroom Teacher,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIX (September, 1943), 
357-69. 
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The purpose of the survey was to indicate present trends 
in the analysis of types of interests and to point out implications 
for the classroom teacher. 

The eight major trends were as follows: 


1. Interests develop gradually from the simple and active to 
the more complex and social. This was illustrated in play 
where the five-year-old plays tag and hide and seek. The 
boy of 10 turns to more complex games of ball-catch and 
bicycle riding. At fifteen his play is more organized with 
the team as the unit. At 20 strenuous activity declines and 
the interest tends to be passive sex-social. 


2. Reading emerges from fancy to fact. The young child likes 
fairy tales and simple stories. Then follow adventure 
stories, mechanics, and hobbies. From fifteen on, the read- 
ing interests are almost the same as those of adults, becom- 
ing increasingly specialized. 





3. Interest in motion pictures emerges from the story of adven- 
ture with much action to the romantic story with restrained 
action and much conversation. 


4. Vocational interests of boys change from imitation of first- 
hand active and dramatic occupations to engineering, 
inventions, and aviation. Later they change to the profes- 
sions, with the social prestige of various occupations influ- 
encing choices. 


5. The nature and extent of interest varies with the degree of 
intelligence. In general the more intelligent child shows 
a greater amount of selection in his interests. 


6. Group differences with respect to intelligence, sex, race, 
and grade are found to be less important than person-to- 
person differences. As an illustration a study of Byrns 
showed that all the occupational choice groups contain 
the full range of mental ability. 


7. Interests show a desire for vicarious experience and wish 
fulfillment. The studies showed that the boys are content 
with the reading of the story or seeing of the picture while 
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the girls long to realize for themselves what they have read 
or seen. 


8. The individual’s environment plays a dominant role in 
determining his interests. Reading, play activities, and 
other leisure-time activities are closely related to home and 
community factors. 


For the classroom teacher the implications of these studies 


are as follows: 


1. The teacher should compare the individual’s interests with 
those of typical children of a given chronological age, men- 
tal age, sex, grade level, etc. Some deviation is normal, but 
if much disagreement is found, then the teacher will be 
interested in searching for the causes. Group data should 
be regarded as a point of departure and each individual 
should appropriately become the object of individual 
attention. 


. Hobbies and other interests may be used for motivation in 
individualizing classwork, even though remote from the 
present needs and ultimate aims. 


. One of the teacher’s major responsibilities is to cultivate 
and redirect the children’s discrimination in the selection 
of interests. As Dora Smith says in her study of reading 
interests, ““The reading interests with which pupils come 
to school are our opportunity, but the reading interests 
with which they leave school are our responsibility.” ® 


One of the most practical applications of child study today 


is in learning more about the young child in school. The lower- 
ing of entrance ages and the increase of population at the four- 
and five-year levels make this the Number One problem of many 
schools. Recent publications are all agreed that the five-year- 
old is not ready for the formal instruction which has character- 
ized most of our first grades until rather recent times. As indicated 
in the studies of concepts above, putting the child into formal 


8 Dora V. Smith, “Current Issues Relating to Development of Reading Interests and 
Tastes,” in Recent Trends in Reading (W. S. Gray, editor), Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 49. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1939, pp. 297-306. 
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work in the three R’s before he is ready for it is building “a 
school for failure.” Many principals and supervisors will profit 
by study of some recent publications dealing with the immature 
child in school. 

Some of the most practical help for children of this develop- 
mental level is suggested in department of education bulletins 
of various states. A Massachusetts bulletin ® deals largely with 
the reading readiness program but also lists a number of plans 
for the lessening or elimination of promotion hurdles in the 
early years in school. The Indiana bulletin *° is a more general 
discussion of children and the school program illustrated with 
attractive photographs. The New Jersey bulletin * is a short 
bulletin which starts with the statement, “Five-year-olds do not 
belong in the first grade,” and gives an excellent summary of 
the needs and curriculum of the five-year-olds. 

Particularly valuable for teachers of young children are the 
publications of the Association of Childhood Education. Recent 
ones include Four- and Five-Year Olds At School” with a 
description of the children, their needs, an adequate kinder- 
garten, a good day at school for the four- and five-year-olds, the 
relation of kindergarten to other parts of the school and a bibli- 
ography of books and materials. Some teachers will enjoy the 
practical content of two portfolios ** which, in leaflet form, 
make available some of the best practices and materials for chil- 
dren at these levels of development. 


The Educational Policies Commission has issued a bulletin 
entitled Educational Services for Young Children** which 
should be in all elementary professional libraries. It is of interest 


® Lawrence A. Averill, School Readiness, School Admission and First Grade Objectives. 
Boston: Massachusetts Department of Education, January, 1945. Pp. 23. 

10 A Good Start in School. Bulletin No. 158, Indianapolis: Indiana State Department 
of Public Instruction, 1944. Pp. 184. 

11 First Year in School. Elementary School Bulletin No. 8. Trenton: New Jersey State 
Department of Public Instruction, November, 1944. Pp. 35. 

12 Four- and Five-Year-Olds at School. 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
Association for Childhood Education, 1943. Pp. 28. 

18 Portfolio for Kindergarten Teachers and Portfolio on Materials for Work and Play. 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education, no date. 
Separate leaflets. 


14 Educational Policies Commission, Educational Services for Young Children. 1201 


Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, December, 1945. 
Pp. 56. 
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that this important commission definitely favors the extension 
of school services downward to at least the third or fourth year. 
The bulletin opens with a discussion of the importance of educa- 
tion for young children in a democracy, surveys present educa- 
tional services for young children, examines the problem of 
public support for nursery schools and kindergartens, and finally 
discusses questions and objections that are often raised when 
public support for such education is projected. 

These materials describing how to study children, what 
concepts and interests may be expected at various levels, and the 
characteristics of young children in school in relation to a pro- 
gram for them, are all samples of current writing available to 
principals, supervisors, and teachers. Many of the items men- 
tioned are suitable bases for a study program by a school staff 
or larger system. 


In-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS WITH STRESS ON 
StTuDYING PERSONAL AND Group RELATIONSHIPS 


More than ever before, supervisors and principals are 
aware of the human factors involved in their work with teachers. 
The generally accepted term of “democratic supervision” is 
getting down to cases in terms of interpersonal relationships. 
From the point of view of the supervisor or principal this means 
that any work with a teacher must not only take account of the 
professional competence of the teacher but also of her person- 
ality and general adjustments. 

Corey and Herrick have reviewed the recent literature in 
the field of individual and group counseling and have made two 
applications ** ** to the field of education. They have shown 
how supervisors and principals can help solve personality and 
emotional problems of teachers, not by telling them what to do, 
but by aiding them to grow out of their own difficulties through 
an understanding type of nondirective guidance. From a lack of 
concrete or convincing examples there is evidence that the 


15 Stephen M. Corey and Virgil E. Herrick, “Adjustment Counseling with Teachers, . 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXX (February, 1944), 87-96. 

16 Virgil E. Herrick and Stephen M. Corey, “Group Counseling with Teachers,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XXX (September, 1944), 321-30. 
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authors have not yet had the opportunity completely to try out 
their own recommendations but there is no question that the 
suggestions which they make are of a practical nature that have 
been fairly well validated under different but comparable 
situations. 

In “Adjustment Counseling with Teachers” the authors 
draw heavily upon the nondirective type of counseling developed 
at the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric Company and 
later systematized by Carl R. Rogers in Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy." The article is a stimulus for the thoughtful adminis- 
trator to read Carl Rogers’ techniques for himself and then make 
applications to his own field of work. 

The statements contained in “Group Counseling with 
Teachers” are somewhat less convincing. The authors discuss 
the values of group counseling without always suggesting occa- 
sions when it is best put to use. They define “group counseling” 
as meaning that the leader (principal, supervisor, chairman) 
develops the opportunities inherent in a group work situation 
because of his desire to help individuals achieve better personal 
and social adjustment. It is felt that group counseling and indi- 
vidual counseling both have their values and that the latter 
might grow out of the former. They cite three possible values of 
using group counseling techniques: 


1. Insights and judgments are more complete, particularly 
with reference to the individual adjusting to and gaining 
prestige from one’s own peer group. 


2. Personal problems may be cleared up if there is acceptance 
of the individual by the group whose recognition is desired. 


3. Maximum therapy takes place where both individual and 
group counseling are practiced. 
Corey and Herrick believe that two types of teachers will 
benefit most by group work: 


1. The overly aggressive, egocentric individual. 


17 Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton-Miffiin Company, 
1942. Pp. xiv-+ 450. 
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2. The timid, hypersensitive person who tends to withdraw 
from social contact. 


Four principles of group counseling useful as a part of all 
in-service training programs are stated as follows: 


1. A “permissive group environment” is developed where 
participants have a feeling of being accepted and recog- 
nized by the leader as able to make contributions. 


2. Opportunities are provided for group relations which lead 
to acceptance by the group and to an understanding of 
individual difficulties. This atmosphere makes it possible 
for everyone to make a contribution on his level of 
expectancy. 


3. A genuine interest is aroused which affords the individual 
some group recognition and extends his cultural and pro- 
fessional horizons. Group work can utilize both hobby and 
professional interests. 


4. Asense of worth and social responsibility are developed in 
the individual. This goal is achieved by having the indi- 
vidual needing help work at activities which will lead to 
success and recognition. _ 


The authors have made a real contribution in showing how 
the ordinary interview or meeting held by a supervisor or prin- 
cipal, if intelligently handled, can lead to a better adjustment of 
the teacher to himself and his fellow workers. 

Another recent publication deals with interpersonal rela- 
tions in a different setting. It is D’Evelyn’s Individual Parent- 
Teacher Conferences.** In one way it might have been included 
with the first section of these reviews because it describes one 
method of studying young children; in another sense it is con- 
cerned with conferences between individuals and illustrates 
procedures for principal and supervisor as well as teacher. Since 


18 Katherine E. D’Evelyn, Individual Parent-Teacher Conferences: A Manual for 
Teachers of Young Children. Practical Suggestions for Teaching No. 9, New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. Pp. 99. 
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conferences between parents and teachers are now becoming 
recognized as a regular part of a teacher’s work (and should be 
scheduled during the school day and not when the teacher is 
tired), this manual will fill a real need. It illustrates, by steno- 
graphic reports, conferences between teachers and parents who 
have children with a variety of different problems. After the 
stenographic reports the author provides analyses of the con- 
ferences. A concluding section of the manual is concerned with 
how to write conference reports, implications for teachers and 
administrators, and general guides for conferences. A few 
samples of these guides are as follows: 


1. “Responsibility for the success or failure of a conference 
rests primarily with the teacher.” 


2. “Encourage the parent to talk and then listen to what he 
has to say.” 


3. “If a parent says he is worried about his child’s behavior 
. .. find out why he is worried.” 


4. “It is better not to assume that a parent wants help or 
advice. Such assumption usually brings resistance, because 
it implies a form of criticism.” 


5. “Accept anything the parent tells you without showing 
surprise or disapproval.” 


These are representative of some nineteen generalizations 
about conferences which a principal or supervisor may adapt to 
his own work. But the value of the book for teachers and others 
will be best realized by the reading and discussion of the sample 
conferences in it. 

Experienced principals and supervisors know that the best 
in-service education of teachers comes when a teaching group is 
engaged in some sort of enterprise which is worthwhile in itself. 
One of the most common and most valuable of such enterprises 
is a curriculum revision program. Many school systems made 
curricular adjustments during the war period—some of them 
desirable and of permanent value, others of questionable value 
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and temporary nature. A principal or supervisor who wants to 
evaluate a program and plan curriculum revision will find help, 
of a somewhat technical sort, in a recent yearbook on Curriculum 
Reconstruction.” 

Two chapters in the Yearbook which pay some attention to 
interpersonal relationships in curriculum revision programs are 
those by Hilda Taba on “General Techniques of Curriculum 
Planning” and by Prudence Cutright on “Practice in Curriculum 
Development.” Taba suggests that “we educate people by chang- 
ing them as individuals” and recommends study of “the nature, 
capacities and needs of learners” before suggesting some philo- 
sophic background of curriculum reconstruction. Cutright sug- 
gests provision “for wide participation on the part of teachers,” 
securing “the co-operation of citizens and other interested lay 
citizens” and the importance of providing leadership. 

Another. book, Changing the Curriculum,” which has been 
announced but is not available as these reviews are written seems 
to give a much larger place to personal and group factors in 
curriculum revision than the two chapters mentioned. The 
announcement of the book says, “Four basic considerations 
underlying social change are then thoroughly discussed and 
their implications for curriculum change set forth in detail— 
(1) human motivation, (2) conditions of effective group 
endeavor, (3) social invention, and (4) leadership.” An appen- 
dix in the book is entitled, “Some Suggestions for Participating 
in Co-operative Thinking Through Group Disscussion.” Prin- 
ciples, supervisors, and other curriculum workers will be inter- 
ested in checking this book more carefully when it is available. 
Apparently it emphasizes human relationships, a current trend 
illustrated in this section of reviews of materials useful to prin- 
cipals and supervisors. The reading of these materials may help 
a principal or supervisor to improve his democratic leadership 
of a school staff, an improvement sure to be reflected in the lead- 
ership the teachers will then give to children in their classes. 


18 American Education in the Postwar Period: Curriculum Reconstruction. Forty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945, pp. 80-115, 267-288. 

2% Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1946. Pp. 288. 




















RURAL EDUCATION—A NATIONAL PROBLEM ! 


SumLey Cooper, Division of Rural Service, 
National Education Association 


When we speak of rural education we refer to the educa- 
tional program, with its problems and implications, which exists 
or should be provided in the small communities, in the hamlets 
at the cross roads, and in the neighborhoods in the more sparsely 
settled open-country areas. We are not sure just at what point a 
community ceases to be rural and assumes predominantly urban 
characteristics nor are we seriously concerned with the establish- 
ment of such a point of demarcation, because of the existing and 
increasing interdependence of rural and urban communities. 
The United States Bureau of the Census, being faced with the 
necessity of making such a distinction between rural and urban 
populations, has classified data from centers of population with 
less than 2500 people as rural. This distinction is satisfactory, 
perhaps, for the purpose of general discussion, though without 
doubt conditions peculiar to particular localities may be found 
in many instances which would make such an arbitrary distinc- 
tion questionable. The purpose here, however, is to look at the 
educational needs that seem to exist in small communities, and at 
the problems that are confronted in making the most effective 
and economical use of the resources available in meeting these 
needs in a satisfactory manner. 

The principal frontier in public school education in the 
United States today is in the rural areas. In the rural schools there 
are over 13,000,000 children, about half the total number in the 
nation, nearly 8,000,000 of whom are in the farm areas. In the 
rural schools there are 482,000 teachers, 54 per cent of all 
teachers in the nation. Not fewer than 175,000 of these teachers 
are in small schools with one, two, or three teachers. 


1 An address delivered at the Conference on the Direction and Improvement of Instruc- 
tion and Child Welfare, Santa Cruz, California, February 24, 1946. 
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The rural education leadership of the nation consists of 
more than 5000 local superintendents and principals, about 1000 
supervisors of rural schools, about 3400 superintendents of larger 
administrative units such as the county, parish, or supervisory 
union, and several hundred professors, primarily interested in 
rural education, in teacher education. 

Numerous reports and discussions during the past five years 
have pointed out limitations that are faced by small communi- 
ties in making provisions for satisfactory educational programs: 


1. The rural population receives a proportionately smaller 
share of the national income than people living in urban 
communities. 


. The ratio of children of school age to the adult population 
is greater in rural communities than in urban communities. 


. Sparsity of population tends to limit the scope of the edu- 
cational program because of the relatively small number of 
children that can be brought together at a particular point 
for instructional purposes. 


. Transportation of children is a service which increases the 
cost of education in rural areas. 


. The property tax is the chief source of school revenue in 
most rural communities. 


. Rural teachers have less professional preparation and 
experience than urban teachers. 


. Supervision and other special services are expensive and 
difficult to provide in many rural areas. 


These are serious problems. They deal with much that is 
basic to education in rural communities. But they are adminis- 
trative problems and for the most part must become the responsi- 
bility of school superintendents and school principals. The fact 
that they are being presented so forcefully and discussed so 
freely is an indication of the seriousness with which rural educa- 
tion is being considered by persons in these positions. 
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A second series of reports have dealt with problems of vital 
concern to rural education which are different from the admin- 
istrative problems in many respects, and yet closely related to 
them. These studies have been concerned with: 


The migration of rural youth to urban centers 
Farm tenancy and soil conservation 

Markets for farm produce and the price level 
Occupational opportunities in rural areas 
Migrant workers 

The disintegration of rural community organization 
The influence of the rural church 

The changing pattern of family life 
Co-operatives 

. Health services in rural areas 

. Rural recreation and amusement 

. Decentralization of industry 


BEN Pr errr 


These reports have dealt with many elements which must 
be considered in arriving at the general purposes and objectives 
of rural education. They have been concerned with what people 
in rural communities have; the things they want to do; and what 
they need if they are to become useful happy citizens and make 
maximum contributions to the life of a democratic society. These 
problems are of basic concern to every individual; to the structure 
of the community life in which he lives; and to the nature of the 
institutions whch have been created to meet his social and eco- 
nomic needs. But the significance of these problems extends far 
beyond the borders of any particular community. 

The 57,000,000 people in the rural communities of Amer- 
ica have under their control the resources which must provide 
the major part of: 


1. The food supply for this nation and contribute substan- 
tially to the nourishment of many people who live in less 
fortunate lands than we 


2. The fibers that clothe us 
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3. The raw materials that furnish heat, light, and energy for 
homes and industries 


4. The materials which must be used in the construction of 
homes, and in the provision of the gadgets and machines 
which have come to play such an important part in our 
lives. 


Rural people are not only the managers of these resources but 
they are the guardians of them. The manner in which they are 
used is quickly reflected in the standards of living of people in 
urban communities throughout the land, and will determine to 
a great extent how future generations live. We have just come 
through a period which has made tremendous demands on the 
resources of the mines, the forests, the oil fields, and the farms of 
the nation. The people who have had control of these resources 
have responded gloriously. Their powers to produce have unques- 
tionably been the determining factor between a world dominated 
by tyranny and a world of free men. But have these things been 
accomplished at the price of limited food supplies and lower 
standards of living for future generations? We cannot yet tell, 
but we do know that such resources cannot be used unwisely 
without serious consequences to both rural and urban people in 
every community of our land and throughout the world. 

I have just had an opportunity to become acquainted with a 
problem of adjustment that is being gradually worked out by the 
sheep raisers and the people who farm the irrigated lands in the 
State of Utah. With pressures for more meat and more wool for 
clothing, the sheep growers have wanted to increase the number 
of animals that graze on the high mountain slopes. The grass 
seemed to be plentiful and the opportunities for profits unusually 
good. But the farmers in the valley who must depend on the 
moisture that is held by the vegetation on these high mountain 
slopes to provide water for irrigating their grain, vegetable, and 
fruit farms throughout the long dry summer months, realized 
that if the lands are grazed too closely their moisture-holding 
power might be seriously diminished with disaster to their com- 
munities. This was a problem of concern to individuals in this 
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locality because it affected their immediate source of income. It 
was a matter of concern to the life of the communities and to the 
state as a whole because the manner in which the decision was 
made might well have determined whether or not the present 
patterns of social and economic life could endure. It was a matter 
of concern to the nation as a whole because of the possible effects 
on the supplies of sugar, of meat, of fruits, and of cereals, and on 
the potential markets for commodities produced in the larger 
industrial centers. The fact that these problems were clearly 
recognized by all groups of people concerned and that a policy 
was adopted which was basically sound and fair to all parties, is 
a good indication of the effectiveness of the educational program 
in this state. 

The social and economic implications of this problem are 
easily understood and even though it is an education problem 
of first importance, arriving at an understanding of the facts 
may be fairly easily accomplished by the educational programs 
in most rural communities. The real challenge comes in getting 
groups of people with different interests to act intelligently on 
the basis of the facts once they have been presented and are 
thoroughly understood. It is the old problem of sacrificing some 
immediate advantages for a more permanent gain over a long 
period of time; it is the problem of advantages for the individual 
considered in relation to what seems to be the good of the group 
as'a whole; in a word, it is helping people to live together to the 
best advantage of each and every individual in the community, 
in the state, and in the nation. 

Situations similar in many respects to the one just described 
can be counted a thousand times among the potato growers of 
Maine, the coal miners of West Virginia, the iron miners of 
Minnesota, the lumbermen of Idaho and Oregon, and the cotton 
growers of the South. How well are we equipping the people in 
these communities to deal with these problems? If we take the 
median number of years of school which had been completed 
by persons 25 years of age or over in 1940 as an index we find 
that the amount of education for white people in all rural com- 
munities only slightly exceeded eight years. The median amount 
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of schooling completed by non-white rural people in this age 
group was less than five years with people in the less wealthy 
sections of the country having had the least amount of schooling. 

We who are dedicated to the principle that the best 
approach to the solution of all social and economic problems is 
through a broad understanding on the part of the great mass of 
the people are concerned with the limited educational opportu- 
nities these people have had. All America is concerned because 
American people have an almost unlimited faith in education. 
This has been amply demonstrated by the phenomenal growth in 
enrollments in secondary schools and in institutions of higher 
learning during the 20-year period preceding World War II. The 
length of the period in school is of tremendous importance but 
quantity of schooling is not enough. We must be concerned with 
the quality of the program; with the nature of the experiences 
provided in the schools; with the extent to which these experi- 
ences correlate with the situations with which people that live in 
these communities, or must migrate from them, are confronted. 
These are areas of research which must be more deeply explored 
by supervisors and teachers; by the operators of farms, mines, and 
industries; by government officials, extension workers, and 
church leaders, and by the fathers and mothers of the children 
who live in these communities. These are, the people who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the problems of living encountered 
most frequently. It is they who must determine the kind of edu- 
cational program that is needed to help them meet these situa- 
tions satisfactorily. 

One of the most serious disadvantages in many rural schools 
has come from the attempt to adapt to a small rural community an 
educational program which was planned in terms of the resources 
and problems of living in urban centers. If an educational pro- 
gram is to be truly functional it must reach deeply into the life 
of the community and meet the fundamental needs of the people 
who live there. Its strength must come from the close working 
relationship between family and community life. The resources 
to support the program should in many instances come from 
beyond the community because the products of the school and 
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community will be distributed widely, but the nature of the 
activities in the school should be determined in a large measure 
by the people who live there. 

Planning an educational program to meet the needs of 
early pioneer community life was relatively simple because the 
community was largely self-sufficing. There were but few items 
required for satisfactory living which could not be produced in 
the homes or in the small industries. Migration of population 
was always toward new and undeveloped lands and presented 
but few problems that needed the assistance of the schools for 
their solution. 

But as civilization has advanced, the social and economic 
life of the people has become more complex. Boundaries of com- 
munity life have been greatly extended; methods of production 
and distribution have materially affected the pattern of family 
living; developments in facilities for transportation and com- 
munication have involved the individual in a network of inter- 
community, inter-state and international relationships; and scien- 
tific discovery and invention have increased to overwhelming 
proportions the mass of information directly related to social and 
economic life. 

These changes have not been without their effect on the 
pattern of community living. Social values that had been devel- 
oped through custom and tradition have shifted and taken on 
new meaning. New institutions and agencies have been devel- 
oped and many of the older institutions appear to be disinte- 
grating. Wealth has shifted from the rural communities to the 
great metropolitan centers and rural youth are following it. 
Methods of production have brought about a complexity of 
industrial organization that has caused the worker to lose much 
of his identity as an individual. He has become but a small unit 
in a great machine. His functions can not be performed unless 
the whole machine is in operation, and the machine can not 
operate unless all the workers agree to work. 

No rural community or rural family is so completely iso- 
lated that it is entirely removed from the influence of these forces. 
If the industries in the cities do not operate, farmers have no 
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sale for their products and are soon in want of the manufac- 
tured goods in ‘which they have come to depend. About half 
of the young people who are born on the farms must migrate 
to the cities for employment. The percentage is increasing from 
year to year because of the introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery on the farm, increase in the size of economic farm units, 
and decrease in the birth rate in the urban centers. 

Life in a society with such complexities presents a wide 
range of problems. Specifically, these problems may vary with the 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities of individuals; but basically 
they are alike. All people are striving for security for themselves 
and their families, for recognition for a worth-while job well 
done, and for pleasant social relationships with friends and 
neighbors. They want to achieve these ends for themselves 
through their own efforts in a community life that is clean, whole- 
some, and stable. And above all, they want to maintain for them- 
selves and their posterity the right to make choices in regard to 
the manner in which they participate in the social and economic 
life of the community, and to have a voice that is recognized and 
considered in fixing values and determining policies concerning 
the common good. 

People with a faith in education that is fundamental to 
democracy have turned to the schools to assist them in achieving 
these ends. Responsibilities placed on the schools, in urban and 
rural communities alike, have increased in almost unbelievable 
proportions, but the burden has been greatest on the small rural 
schools because of the limited resources under their control 
which might be used in providing the kind of educational pro- 
gram needed. 

The common school district that served the pioneer nial 
hood of early American life so well can no longer provide all of 
the educational services needed. It is not that this institution 
has failed to perform its function well that a new organization 
is needed, but because the society which it was created to serve 
has changed. The development of the high school, the junior 
high school, the area vocational school, the consolidated school, 
and changes i in the nature of the basic unit of school adminis- 
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tration are but a few of the attempts which have been made to 
meet these new conditions. 

Much progress has been made. During the period from 
1930 to 1942, the number of one-teacher schools in the country 
decreased by 27.9 per cent, or more than 40,000. In the ten- 
year period from 1932 to 1942, the total number of basic admin- 
istrative units in the 48 states decreased from 127,244 to 112,723, 
or about 11.4 per cent. But there remains much to be done. 
In 1942 there were 10 states each of which had more than 5,000 
school districts. The State of Illinois alone had 12,207. The 
greater part of these districts supported only one-teacher schools. 

This reorganization must continue. An educational pro- 
gram which will adequately meet the needs of rural America 
can not be administered economically and efficiently through 
more than 100,000 school districts. More funds must be secured. 
The rural schools have about 50 per cent of the nation’s children 
but only about 37 per cent of the revenues that are devoted to 
educational purposes. Equalization must be brought about 
through larger appropriations by federal and state governments. 

Some of the best teachers in America are in the rural schools 
but it is difficult for rural communities to keep them. As their 
abilities are recognized, larger city schools offer them higher 
salaries, better tenure and security, and more attractive working 
conditions. The tendency for better teachers to move from the 
tural schools to the larger urban centers is recognized in almost 
every state. The rural schools have become the proving grounds 
for teachers. During periods when there is a shortage of teachers, 
as has been the case during the war years, it is the rural schools 
that are placed under the greatest handicap. In some states at 
the present time, half of the teachers in the rural schools are 
teaching on emergency certification. Securing and keeping 
teachers who are familiar with rural community life, who under- 
stand the problems of rural living, who recognize all of the poten- 
tial educational resources available in rural communities, and 
who enjoy working with rural people is one of the major prob- 
lems confronting people in rural communities at the present time. 
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The rural school must become a community school. It must 
grow out of the thinking, feeling, and believing of people. It 
must extend outward beyond the walls of the classroom and 
assist people in doing the things they need to do in the ordinary 
processes of living. It must reach children at the kindergarten 
and nursery school level. It must extend into adult life and assist 
farmers with production, marketing, improvement of plant and 
stock breeding, control of diseases and insects and soil conserva- 
tion; it must reach mothers in the household and give them 
assistance with child care, food preservation, and nutrition, in 
addition to giving every child of school age the best possible 
preparation for coping with the problems of living. It is only 
by an educational program of this nature that the complexities 
of modern life can be sufficiently understood, and that the find- 
ings of scientific research and discovery can be made available 
to rural people so that they can perform their functions in modern 
life in a manner that is of the greatest advantage to them as 
individuals, to the life of the community in which they live, and 
to the best interest of society as a whole. 

Such a program of education can not be developed by pro- 
fessional experts and sold to communities like a suit of ready-to- 
wear clothing. Education and community life are too complex 
for such practices. Such a program can be created and sustained 
only from the thinking, feeling, and believing of people in co-op- 
erative community action. This is democracy’s way. It is the 
way rural America will continue to make its contribution to the 
welfare and happiness of free, liberty-loving people throughout 
the world. 





EVALUATION AND THE CONTINUOUS PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Heten Herrernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


The past decade has witnessed increased focusing of atten- 
tion on evaluation in education as contrasted with the more 
narrowly conceived testing and measurement programs of the 
twenties and early thirties. Evaluation as discussed in this article 
is the process by which the school attempts to discover what 
changes the educational experiences provided by the school effect 
in the knowledge, habits, appreciations, and attitudes of the 
learners. Evaluation is the process of discovering how fully the 
objectives of the school are being realized in terms of acting, 
thinking, or feeling. 

Schools are generally agreed upon the types of experiences 
which must be provided to insure the optimum development of 
children. The elementary school endeavors to provide experi- 
ences which contribute (1) to sound physical development and 
effective social-emotional adjustment; (2) to the development 
of social understanding and ability to participate as socially-com- 
petent members of a democratic society; (3.) to the attainment 
of competency in the use of the skills of learning consistent with 
the individual's capacity; (4) to appreciation of the expression 
of creative artists and ability in esthetic expression consistent 
with the individual’s interests and aptitudes. The problem of 
evaluation in education is complex because the objectives of the 
school comprehend all socially valuable experiences designed to 
help children realize their fullest potentialities in ways which 
contribute to the general welfare in a democratic society. 

Evaluation differs from the earlier testing and measurement 
program in that consideration is given to a determination of out- 
comes in every type of educative experience rather than in those 
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fields only which are more easily measured and in which results 
may be reduced to some simple numerical rating. The previous 
application of measurement almost exclusively to the skill sub- 
jects in the curriculum has tended to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of these to pupils, teachers, and parents, and to produce in 
the public mind a narrow concept of the meaning of education. 
Teachers will always give major consideration to that which is 
evaluated. Instruction almost invariably emphasizes the values 
stressed by measurement. If the school truly seeks to build char- 
acter, to develop the ability to think clearly, to develop social con- 
sciousness and a feeling of social concern and responsibility, to 
develop appreciation and expression in art, music, and litera- 
ture, and to develop sound health habits, then instruments for 
measuring such development must be devised, and at least equal 
time must be given to the evaluation of outcomes in these more 
intangible fields as is given to the evaluation of results in conven- 
tional tool subjects. 


The modern concept of evaluation is closely related to the 
concept of education as guidance. It is concerned with aspects 
of development of the total personality of the pupil and with 
measurement in terms of all the objectives of education; inherent 
in the concept is the process by which the evaluation is carried 
on. Evaluation is concerned with the dynamics of individual 
progress and is thus an inseparable part of the teaching process. 
It involves a thorough knowledge on the part of the learner as 
well as the teacher of the purpose and value of the thing to be 
learned and a strong co-operative relationship between teacher 
and pupil in attaining this purpose. The evaluation process is 
concerned with the learner’s discovery of his own strengths and 
weaknesses, the procedures by which he may overcome difh- 
culties, the motivation and materials which will facilitate his 
learning. The incentive to effort must be inherent in the subject 
matter. The use of tests and examinations as incentives to learn- 
ing must be eliminated. Otherwise evaluation becomes nothing 
more than a new name for artificial external pressure to acquire 
subject matter for which the pupil sees no need and in which he 
has no intrinsic interest. 
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The early work in measurement soon revealed the need 
for additional data to assist in the interpretation of results. The 
use of cumulative guidance records covering significant aspects 
of the child’s in-school and out-of-school experience, his physical 
development, mental ability, social adjustment, home back- 
ground, special interests and aptitudes gave a longitudinal pic- 
ture of the child’s development. Such records were supplemented 
by anecdotal records of behavior, records of activities in which 
the child participated, teacher-made tests, actual work of the 
pupil, records of observation, reports made by parents, auto- 
biographies, interest questionnaires, interviews, reports on psy- 
chometric examinations, and the like. The purpose of all these 
appraisal devices was to provide the teacher with the basic data 
necessary to a comprehensive understanding of the individual 
child. 

Unfortunately, in too many cases, the child remained in 
the file so far as any effective use of these data was concerned. 
The teacher needed professional assistance in bridging the gap 
between the data in the file and the motivation and guidance 
of the child’s educative experience. Two types of professional 
help for the teacher were essential for fullest use of the records 
at hand. First, psychological interpretation of the educational 
expectancies of each child, and secondly, educational methods 
and materials likely to prove most conducive to accelerating and 
facilitating the achievement of these educational expectancies. 
Under the limitations of large classes and lack of a sufficient 
number of technically trained psychologists and supervisors, the 
time-consuming processes of an effective program of evaluation 
are impossible. Far more liberal provision for education must 
be made if data which are available, or may readily be made 
available, are to find fullest use in determining and satisfying 
the educational needs of individual children. Even with some 
of the instruments for effective educational diagnosis at hand, 
education is hampered by its mass production and assembly- 
line procedures from putting such instruments to effective use. 

It is obvious that there is need to develop instruments of 
evaluation to measure outcomes in connection with objectives 
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of education other than the skill subjects. The Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association * has developed certain instruments related to 
aspects of thinking, social sensitivity, appreciation, interests, per- 
sonal and social adjustment, in connection with the notable study 
involving 30 co-operating secondary schools. The purpose of 
the Commission was to emphasize new types of values rather 
than new methods of standardization and interpretation. 

No more promising field for research in elementary educa- 
tion exists than that which attempts to develop instruments of 
evaluation for the more intangible objectives of education in 
terms of the purposes and activities of group living, and in terms 
of behavior which recognizes the essential unity of the organism. 

Specialists in the various areas can render significant service 
in connection with this task. If it is the function of the school, 
for example, to provide experiences which contribute to maxi- 
mum health and physical development, the specialists in the 
fields of health and physical education have a fivefold task to 
perform: 


(1) To define the specific objectives in these fields 
(2) To list the techniques of evalaution now available 


(3) To describe present school practices likely to contribute 
to the achievement of the specific objectives 


(4) To indicate objectives for which new evaluative tech- 
niques should be devised 


(5) To describe how the evaluation of each specific item may 
serve as a basis of improved educational service through 
interpretation to pupils, teachers, parents, and the public, 
which supports education 


More specifically, and by way of illustration, one of the 
basic purposes of the school’s program directed toward the 


1 Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. Taylor and the Evaluation Staff of The Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education Association. Appraising and 
Recording Student Progress. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. xxiv-+550. 
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achievement of the physical well-being of children may be stated 
in these terms: each child is achieving normal growth as a result 
of proper nutrition. Given such a specific objective, the tech- 
niques of evaluation now available may include periodic weigh- 
ing and measuring of children, annual medical examinations, 
special dental examinations, posture examinations, and the like. 
Under present school practices likely to contribute to the achieve- 
ment of this objective, the specialist may list such items as a 
well-balanced mid-day meal in the school lunchroom, supple- 
mentary nutrition at mid-morning recess, parents’ meetings on 
nutritional needs of children, and curriculum units on food and 
nutrition. A new test could be devised to determine the specific 
knowledge and the attitudes developed as a result of the cur- 
riculum unit on food and nutrition. Finally, the health specialist 
may devise simple, easily understood ways by which the objec- 
tive evidence available may be interpreted to pupils, teachers, 
parents, and the public to show how effectively school experi- 
ence contributes to normal growth in terms of height, weight, 
strength, and general well-being. Each specific objective in a 
program designed to contribute to the physical development of 
children would require similar analysis and treatment. 

To illustrate from a less tangible field, one of the specific 
objectives which might be listed under the general purpose of 
building social understanding and ability to participate as a 
socially-competent member of a democratic society might be: 
sympathetic understanding and tolerance of people of different 

‘backgrounds and abilities. After defining the specific objective, 
consideration of the techniques of evalaution now available 
would yield such appraisal devices as anecdotal records, social 
structure studies, observation of behavior in classroom and on 
playground, and any available paper-and-pencil tests of social 
attitudes. The school practices likely to contribute to the achieve- 
ment of the objective would include policies opposed to all forms 
of segregation and discrimination, curriculum units designed to 
build appreciation for the contribution to the progress of civiliza- 
tion by people of different national, racial, religious, or economic 
backgrounds. Paper-and-pencil tests may be devised which pro- 
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vide a measure of the intellectual aspects of the problem. ‘The 
particular area has roots so deep in unthinking prejudice that 
behavior in actual situations is probably a more reliable measure. 
Finally, direct and understandable ways should be devised to 
interpret to pupils, teachers, parents, and the public how schools 
are moving toward the realization of this specific objective upon 
which the perpetuation of democracy depends. 

e opportunity inherent in the evaluation movement for 
the continuous professional growth of teachers is immediately 
apparent. The purposes of education should be subjected to con- 
stant review by the teacher. General objectives should be reduced 
to clearly defined specific purposes as a basis for well-directed 
educational procedures. Appraisal techniques should be sub- 
jected to careful and consistent scrutiny to determine how effec- 
tively they measure the specific purposes to which the school is 
directing its effort. Teachers should participate in the develop- 
ment of new evaluation instruments. Many activities in the pro- 
gram for the in-service education of teachers may be directed 
toward increasing competency in using the wide variety of 
methods helpful in gaining insight and understanding of devel- 
opmental patterns. Finally, the teacher, who is the key public 
relations representative in any school system, should participate 
in the organization of evaluation data for interpretation to parents 
and the public. 

Evaluation is one of the most important functions of edu- 
cation. Evaluation gives direction to the improvement of the 
educational program; it furnishes the basis for effective guidance; 
it provides assurance to pupils and patrons that the school is 
achieving its purposes thus forming the basis of a sound public 
relations program. 

Evaluation is the basis of clear vision on the problems of 
education. It is an accepted truism that where there is no vision 
the people perish. Systematic evaluation provides educational 
leadership with the vision whereby schools may fulfill their social 
responsibilities. 





THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE PUPIL 
WITH A HEARING LOSS 


Corinne Howe Bryce, Consultant in Education of the Hard of 
Hearing, California State Department of Education 


More than a hundred thousand children in the classrooms 
of California have impaired hearing. Estimates by the office of 
the Hearing Conservation Specialist of the State Department of 
Public Health indicate that under standard testing conditions at 
least 6 per cent of the total school population will show appre- 
ciable hearing losses. A hearing loss is a problem for a person of 
any age, but a child in school in whom this primary avenue of 
learning is defective has the further handicap of being in classes 


where the teachers frequently do not realize existing physical 
defects. 


Most of these children are in the regular public school 
classrooms. That is where they belong. Because a hearing loss 
tends to narrow their experience, it is desirable that pupils who 
are hard of hearing mingle with normal groups and be instructed 
with pupils whose hearing is normal. To segregate these children 
and further circumscribe their social and language experiences 
only increases their problems. Exceptions to this rule against 
segregation exist for a small group who have little usable hear- 
ing, and for whom remedial instruction in lip reading does not 
provide sufficient compensation for their hearing loss. These 
pupils with severe hearing impairment should be enrolled in 
special day classes which provide a modified presentation of the 
course of study. 


Hearing losses of pupils can be detected through hearing 
tests given by qualified technicians at regular intervals, using a 
standard audiometer. If a school has no systematic testing pro- 
gram, it is especially important that the teachers should be able 
to recognize the characteristic signs that frequently develop as a 
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result of inability to hear. If the teacher observes any two or more 
of the following symptoms’ in a child, the school health office 
should be notified to make further investigations. 


A. Variations in speech 


1. Substitution of sounds. Common errors: t for k; s for z; k for sk; 
and ts for s. 

2. Omission of sounds—chiefly final consonants 

3. Careless and inaccurate production of all sounds 


B. Voice qualities 


1. Abnormally high-pitched 
2. Very soft 

3. Dull, monotonous 

4. Harsh, rasping, or metallic 


C. Physical mannerisms 


1. Turning the head to catch sounds with the better ear 

2. Frowning constantly 

3. Straining or leaning forward to hear speaker 

4. Eyes constantly on lips of speaker rather than looking at eyes 
5. Listlessness, frequent inattention 


D. Health factors 


Mouth breathing 

. Severe illness with communicable disease 

. Running ear 

Extreme fatigue early in day 

Severe and continued respiratory infections 
Earache (may notice cotton in ear) 


Dp wr 


E. Personality 


1. Lack of confidence 

2. Extreme antisocial behavior 

3. Extreme introversion 

4. Frequent nervousness and irritation over minor details 
5. Constantly on the defensive 

6. Great changes in attitudes following illness 


F. Achievement 


1. Two or three years behind age level in school 
2. Sudden failure following severe illness 
1 This classification of symptoms of hearing loss was developed in collaboration with 


Dr. Warren H. Gardner, formerly Hearing Conservation Specialist for the California State 
Department of Public Health. 
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CLassroom INSTRUCTION 


Pupils having a significant hearing loss must have certain 
allowances made for their physical defects. The necessary allow- 
ances and adjustments can easily be made by any classroom 
teacher who is sincerely interested in children. For-pupils whose 
handicap is appreciable but not so severe as to warrant remedial 
or special class work, the classroom teacher can often provide just 
that element of simple consideration and help which is needed 
to offset their handicaps and allow them to work at full capacity. 

The following suggestions are offered for guidance of the 
elementary or secondary teacher who has pupils with hearing 
losses of any appreciable degree. 


A. Physical adjustments for the child 


WhWDN 


oo 


. Seat the individual near the front of the room. 

. Ascertain that his better ear is toward you. 

. Learn the range of his hearing. 

. Always have the child seated with his back to the light. 


Be sure there is good light on your face to aid him in reading 
your lip movements and facial expressions. 

Allow him freedom of movement in his seat. During discussions 
he should be allowed to turn and watch the face of the speaker. 


B. Personal modifications for the teacher 


ViPWNe 


 - 
8. 


Speak naturally. 


. Use a normal tone and rhythm of speech. 
. Do not exaggerate speech movements. 
. Use complete sentences. 


Reword or rephrase commands or requests not understood. (The 
key word of the sentence is often not easily “seen.” 

Shape all speech sounds completely. (Fully shaped vowels and 
clearly articulated consonants are of great assistance to a lip 
reader. ) 

Let your entire face be expressive. 

Keep hands and books away from face. 


C. Attitudes of teacher 


‘. 


2. Expect normal behavior—neither protect nor push. 


Remember that these children have normal intelligence. Only 
their experiences are limited. 






































2. 
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Develop good relationships with these children. Be interested in 
their hearing problems. 


. Learn if possible what has caused the hearing defect. 
. Learn how the children feel toward their hearing loss. This 


will enable you to help them to adjust socially and educationally. 


D. Teaching techniques 
1. 


Always be sure that the child understands the subject matter 
being discussed. If clarification is not made at the beginning of 
the lesson, it may be several minutes before the hard-of-hearing 
student discovers the topic under discussion. 


. If at all possible, give new vocabulary words before the lesson is 


presented in class. 


. Modify or adapt spelling tests so that if the child is depending to 


a great extent upon lip reading, he can tell by the context of 
the sentence whether you are giving the word “fan” or “van.” 
Since a hearing impairment is a defect which tends to affect 
language mastery, the child should be encouraged to compensate 
by active participation in language activities. 


. Explanations made at the blackboard are frequently difficult for 


children to hear who are depending in some degree upon lip 
reading. Be sure to draw the figure, or to write the example or 
the sentence, before explaining the illustration to the class. Then 
face the class and make the explanation. 

Give the child opportunity to participate in group activities, 
such as singing in the verse choir, and taking part in original 
plays. 


E. Discipline 
Ri 


Assure the child with a hearing defect that he will not be repri- 
manded should he fail to hear his name called. 

Do not be overlenient with a child because he cannot hear, but 
do not punish him without determining whether or not he 
heard the instructions. 


F. Lip Reading Games 
1. 


Make sure the child who has a hearing loss is aware that he 
can look at a person’s face and “see” much of what the person 
is saying. By noticing whether the child looks at your lips when 
you speak, you can determine if he has discovered this 
technique. Always encourage the child to be attentive to facial 
movements. The reading of speech is an entirely new idea to 
some children. 
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2. Exercises in informal lip reading are valuable. 
a. A lower grade teacher used this motivation for lip reading: 
“Class, you have two eyes that you use to read what is 
written in a book and what is written on the blackboard. 
Now I am going to see how good you are at reading my lips. 
You see, I am going to say something, but I am not going to 
use my voice. You are to see if you can see or read your name 
on my lips. First, I will show you how Barbara Brown’s 
name looks on my lips. Can you see it? Good! Will you 
please stand when you see your name? Now we will begin. 
Ready with the eyes.” 
b. Middle and upper grade children profit from this variation: 


“You have done a great deal of reading since you 
entered school, but I don’t know that you have ever done this 
kind of reading. Have you ever read a person’s lips and 
speech? Well, let us see how well you can do this kind of 
reading. I shall describe something in the room, beginning 
with the words ‘I see something red, white and blue.’ Can 
you read what I have said? The flag is (read, white, and 
blue). Good! Now Jane, you may come to the front and 
describe something in the room.” 


REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


Children tested and found to have a specified hearing loss 
should be referred to an otologist for examination and recom- 
mended treatment. The criterion for referral specified by the 
Office of the Hearing Conservation Specialist of the California 
State Department of Public Health is (1) the loss of 20 decibels 
in any two tones of the standard audiometer or (2) the loss of 
30 decibels in any one such tone. 

Treatment by a physician can rectify about two-thirds of 
the referrable cases of hearing impairment if. treatment is 
prompt.’ However, at least one third of the cases cannot be 
helped medically except through the prevention of further 
impairment. In addition to enlightened consideration by regular 
teachers, these pupils should have remedial instruction for sev- 
eral hours each week. Some of those with severe impairments 
may require full-time instruction in a special class of pupils with 
similar difficulties. 


1Estimate by Donald R. Caziarc, Hearing Conservation Specialist, California State 
Department of Public Health. 
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Remedial instruction includes lessons in lip reading, auricu- 
lar training, speech and voice correction, and practice in the use 
of amplifiers. It should be accompanied or followed by voca- 
tional guidance. Benefit from such instruction is seen first in 
improved social attitudes. There may be no immediate change 
in the scholastic record. It may take two or three years for the 
educational retardation to be overcome. 

Remedial classes are instructed by specially trained per- 
sonnel who usually make a point of consulting with the classroom 
teachers and demonstrating remedial techniques. Such demon- 
strations increase teachers’ understanding of the ordinary class- 
room procedures which they can carry out to aid their hard-of- 
hearing pupils. The following is a brief outline of information 
concerning remedial procedures which should be understood by 
classroom teachers in elementary and secondary schools: 


A. Lip Reapinc (a process of understanding what is said by another 
person by observing cues such as movements of facial muscles, 
particularly the lips—also called Speech Reading) 


1. Factors in learning 
a. Only a small proportion of the movements of speech can be 
readily seen. 
b. Many words appear identical in conversational speech, such 
as man, pan, and ban. 
c. The technique of reading the lips is difficult to learn in less 
than a year. 
2. Criteria for assignment to remedial classes 
a. Any child referred to an otologist is a possible candidate for 
assignment to remedial classes 
(1) if the prognosis is grave and his scholastic record is poor; 
(2) if the prognosis is good but his school performance is 
failing; 
(3) if the diagnosis is progressive deafness Cin this case 
immediate assignment is necessary ). 


B. SpeeEcH CorrECTION 


1. The classroom teacher should notice whether the hard-of- 
hearing child is carrying over his speech errors into reading 
and spelling. 

2. Duration and severity of loss greatly affect the student’s ability 
to acquire a new, corrected pattern of speech. 
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C. Auricutar TraIninc (stimulation and training of the auditory 
and tactile sense organs by sound vibrations produced by the voice 
or by sonorous instruments—also called Acoustic Method) 


1. Auricular training may be given with or without a hearing aid. 
2. Auricular training is extremely important if a child uses a hear- 
ing aid. 
D. Hearinc Arps 
1. Attitude. The teacher should 


a. 


b. 


Accept the aid completely, as comparable to eyeglasses for 
other pupils. 

Show an interest in the device. Have the child explain how 
it works. Ask him when he finds the instrument the most 
helpful, and when the most difficult to use. 


. Remember that a hearing aid does not usually restore hearing 


d. 


to normal efhciency. This is particularly true when it is first 
used. 
Condition the class to a similar understanding. 


. Classroom use of hearing aids 
The pupil has probably been instructed to wear the instru- 
ment at first for short periods of time in quiet situations. 


a. 


Help him to do so the first week he wears the aid at school. 


. During the introductory period, good listening experiences 


are necessary for the pupil. Such quiet situations occur in 
school during the story hour, spelling dictation period, read- 
ing lesson, penmanship period, and discussion period. 


. If the child’s hearing loss is considerable (30 decibels or 


more) and of some duration, his first reaction will be: 
“There’s so much noise!” After he has identified the usual 
gross school sounds, he will begin to recognize the finer 
speech sounds. 


.. Loud shouts, dropped books, slammed doors, and clapped 


hands, greatly amplified by the hearing aid, can be unfor- 
tunate and painful experiences for pupils wearing ampli- 
fiers. Practice is required to master adjustment of volume 
control and to minimize discomfort. 


. The aid should be attached to a belt of Sam Browne type 


for boys, and an apron of pinafore type for girls, in order 
that it may be easily slipped on and off. It should be left in 
the classroom during recess and play periods. 


f. A hearing aid is a mechanical device. The wearer and his 


teacher should be prepared to have it cease to function 
entirely, or partially, without warning. 
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3. Physical factors for the wearer 
a. Wearing a hearing aid is not the most comfortable or pleasant 
experience. If the child protests seriously regarding the aid, 
it is wise to investigate the cause and report to the parents, 
rather than insist that he continue to wear the aid. 
b. Physical conditions (respiratory infections, fatigue) will 
affect a pupil’s ability to heat with a hearing aid. 


E. Gumance 


1. All pupils with hearing defects should have careful counseling 
regarding their school programs. Frequent checks should be 
made with these students to prevent failure. 

. Choice of vocation or profession should be made on the basis of 
the pupil’s (a) interest, (b) ability, and (c) physical capacity. 

. Pupils with a hearing loss should not be guided into vocations 
in which normal hearing is a requisite. 

. Hard-of-hearing students should realize that they must have 
thorough preparation and training to succeed in their chosen 
vocations. 


. Services of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation are avail- 
able for hard-of-hearing persons over 16 years of age. 


In California during the year ending June 30, 1946, there 
were 2,094 pupils from kindergarten through the twelfth grade 
in remedial or special classes for the hard of hearing. Although 
75 teachers in the State hold the special secondary certificate to 
teach lip reading to the hard-of-hearing child, only 41 were 
reported as teaching such classes during the school year 1945- 
1946. These figures for teachers and enrollment represent an 
increase of over 80 per cent during the biennium 1944-1946, but 
there are still many thousands of hard-of-hearing children in 
California who are not receiving remedial class instruction to 
offset their handicaps. As a result, the educational achievement 
of these pupils continues to be below their capacity of per- 
formance. 

Until preventive and corrective programs for hard-of- 
hearing pupils are more widely established and more liberally 
supported, the classroom teacher must continue to be the major 
source of help and encouragement for these handicapped young 
people in their adjustment to school opportunities. 
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